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IQBAL’S LECTURE ON IJTIHAD. 
Mubammad Khalid Masud 


Igha’s leeute on jghid ("The Peinciple of Movement in the Steere of 
Islan”) constiutes the sixth chapter in his Reconstuction of Religious 
"Thought in Islam. The fist six of the seven chapters in this book were 
delivered a8 lectures in the Universities of Madras, Hyderabad and Aligarh 
‘during the years 1928 and 1930, 


Aldhough much bas been wien about these lectures, yet the one on 
Juhi has nor earned as mach scholaly attention as it deserved. It as been 
evaluated vaibly by commentators, mostly with a slight tard for the 
‘rignality of is thought The reasons for the complacency ot indifference of 
the scholars to this lecture ae worth iavesigating. In fac, this leture has 
suffered from these attudes from the day it was delivered. The history of 
the writing, presentation and publication of this lcrae is eutiousy stretched 
‘over longer pesiod than any of Igbal’s writings. An investigation about the 
fates of the vatious stiges of this lecrute is qute intersting as well ax 
revealing, The limited space of this paper does not allow to elahorate upon 
the televance and significance af such aa investigation for an under standing 
fof this lecture. This tequies 2 separate study’ This paper oaly atempts 10 
{ascerining the dates ofthe various phases of this lecture. We are, therefore, 
limiting ourselves ea the following questions: 

(Q) When was the first draft of lbals lecture on jd writen? 

(2) When did Iqbal stare the acu, wsting of the lecture and bow many 

years did its preparation take? 

@) When was the lecture delivered in Lahore? 

(@) When was it presented in South India? 

Before we beyin exploring answers to these questions i is essential 10 
preface this attempt with a brief introduction to the problem of std with 
the salient points in this lecture 

ohid sa. Arabic word which literally means "to exert one’s efforts” 
“Technically es defined usually a6 “the potting forth of every effor in order 
to determine with a degree of probability the question of Isamie law" 


"Ref Rath mph monograph om Ill arise 


Although the technical definition dl not even impli imi aid vo mean 
to found a school of law, yet in common parlance the term came to be 
understood as such. Whenever someone claimed jd he was condemned in 
femtin quarters a8 a heretic and innovator. No hid wis necessary ot 
Slowed after the establishment ofthe schools of law in Iam. These were, 
therefore extemely contident and intrepid souls who chose to speak on this 
problem from time to de. Naturally they had to face a biter opposition, 

Ighal does not completely accept the conventional deiaition of shad in 
his lecute, He rather defines jitha as a principle of movement in Islam, 
hence the tle of his lecture, In this lecture Iqbal analyses various definitions 
(of hid and ejects the static view implied therein. He discusses the 
phenomenon ofthe relapse of id. Among the causes ofits immobility, be 
‘enumerates the following: 

(@) Onthodox esetion to rationalist mavements such as the Mu'tazilah 

(@)apptchensions about Sufism: and 

{@) destruction of Baghdad. 
“These factions forced the Islamic society to discontinue jit activites. This 
analsis leads Ighal to a discussion of the history and working of id in 
modern ames, He discusses "Wahhabisay” and traces its origin to Tha 
"Taimasyah. The impact of Wabhabi movement continued in modesa era and 
culminated inthe relorm movements in Islam. He does not entizely approve 
fof these re-forms in Turkey. He pasticulaely singles out Zia Gokalp as a 
symbol of modern trends in Islam in Tuk, a esses his views on the 
‘emancipation of women. After this analysis he comes 10 grapple with the 
cual problem of iad in the present situation, In his view the crux of the 
problem lic in fcing certain fundamental fats. He emphasises that ual the 
‘ise ofthe Abbasids there was no written law of Isla apart from the Qua, 
Seconds, during the fist four centuses of Islam the activities of iid whieh 
fulminated inthe appearance of nincteen schools of as, not only 
‘demonstrates the dynamiso of Islamic law but also points nut that the 
formulaion of Islamie law was the result of these activites. With these 
preliminary remarks Igbal goes on to discuss the fous sources of Islamic Law, 
4 the Quein, Hadith, ln’ and Qivis. He brings out the dynamic character 
ofthese principles. He gives an ently new interpretation to the institution 
fofllai-tnstead of leting it remain a passive mateial source of legal 
Feasoning, he proposes it to become an active functional source in the form 
‘fae leysative assembly 


Having summatsed Igbals views, let us now tum to the 
questions we have raised above, 


1k was in 1904 that Iga fist expressed his views on the problems of 
‘ibd an aticleeniled “Qeami Zina”. He si 

“GF we contemplate nthe presen sittin we wil come to the con elaion 

thar, in onder to suppor the Fundamentals of religion, we sed 2 new 

‘theology, smiley we need ret jars forthe eelnterpresatioa of nails 

“The janet must be able aot oly to cif Ile law ana ender pater but 

he shuuld abo be capable of extending ehese principles, by his power of 

imagination, o cover ll he posuble sitions ofthe preset day social needs 

AAs far as know ther i de such single jn hon yer nthe namie wold 

Conder the sigiGemnce and volume Of dhe work Ut appears. that this 

egies deinly mre than one mind” 

‘om this excerpt we may see that, Fisty, Ighal was conscious 
‘of the insufficiency of fgh for the present-day needs. Secondly, therefore, he 
Fels the need for its teinterprtation. “Thirdly, he had come to the conclusion 
thae jithidrequied a colctve effort in-stead of individual attempts, 

Although the remarks about jhid in this aniele cleatly demonstrated 
Igha’s gasp ofthe problem, ye it took Lgl a decade or so to fully develop 
tis views on jth. He delivered a Ieenue on this problem frst in Labore in 
1924 and then in South India perhaps in 1930. Ie was eventually published as 
the sixth chapter of the Recotrtin. 

“The question, however, arises: when was the fist deaft of this lectate 
completed? Igbal's biographers and commentators have given different dates, 
“The eatest dat is given by Sayid ‘Abd al-Vahid al: Muta as 1920,’ and the 
Iaest as 1925 is sugested by Rashid Ahmad Sidi." As we shall see showy, 
the frst date is too early and the second is too late, We know this from the 
intemal evidences such as Iqhal’s leders or the reminiscences of his 
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contemporaries. 

During the writing f this article Iqbal consulted number of scholars, 
His correspondence with Sayid Suliaiin Nadv on this point i dated 1925." 
"The leners to “Abd al Majid Darya in whieh he eters wo this leette also 
lates as 22 March 1925 From this we ean conclude that possibly Iqbal had 
‘Sturted wrkng the atic in 1920 and kept on improving it until 1925. Thete 
are, bow ever, two substantial evidences that put this cate abit diferenl. 
‘One isa leuer chat lab wrote wo a certain fread of his, Sayyid Muhammad 
Seid al-Din Jaa, on 3 August 1922, in which he sa "1 am weidng a 
‘comprehensive aril in Englah ented: ‘The Idea of Ith in the Law of 
Islam: 

‘This shows that it would not be eorseet 10 say that the article was 
‘completed in 1920. tis evident that unl 1922 he was sil aceupied with the 
‘compilation ofthis ance 

Tr would be equally wrong to conclude on the basis of Ighal's 
cortespondence with Nadvi and Daryabidi ip 1925 thar the aricle was 
completed as late as 1925. Firstly, because the leters, particularly that of 
DDaryabid, imply thatthe atile was already completed and Igbal was asking 
his addtessee for his comments. Secondly, itis now certainly known, a8 we 
will explain shor, that Ighal delivered this lecture in Lahore in December 
24, We would aot deny, however, the possibilty of several drafs having 
heen written on various dates. Also i is stil a question whether Iqbal 
delivered the same lecture in South India which he did in Labore. 














|We have seen hat Ighal's interest in the problem of tid began in 1904 
and he started drafting his lecture in question probably in 1920 an delivered 
iin 1924 and again in 1980. Naturally the question arises why it took Igbal 
so Tong to prepare this lecture. Even if itis admited that Iqbal kept on 
Jmproving and revising his draft, the aced for such revisions is stil to be 
‘explained. The very fist answer one ean give is that the subject was very 
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delicate as well s controversial, Ighal wis apprchensive ofthe eeaction of the 
‘conservative ‘nm and the general publi. This is why, whereas in 104 his 
‘medium of expression was Undu, in his later yeats his addressees were the 
Englsh-eading public 

In teation to this we must also keep in view shat Iba was highly 
conscious of his limitations, His lack of knowledge abou Arabic sources, 
‘specially o the principles of Islamic jurisprudence, made him more and 
mote cautious, Thete is yet another factor to be taken into acount. The 
hooks on che principles of Islamic jrispeudence were not really avalable to 
him ia those years, parculay ABS ishiq al Shatib’s AL-Muwifagi’ and 
‘Shawhdat’sInshid al-Fubsl on which he drew extensively, became availble 
fnly ip 1924. In fact, he was one of the fist Indian Muslims to have used 
them. To make up for his mastery of Arabic sources he tuened to as many 
scholats and as many times as was possible for him. We know from 
Chaghatis! account that he consulted estensvely the following scholars 
when he was in Ludhiana: Maulana Habib al-Rabasin, Muti Natim, Miya 
“Abdul Hayy and Maulana Muhammad Amin, 

In Lahore he was coastanly in touch with Mauling Agehae AB Rabi and 
Maula Ghulam Murshid. As we have alzeady mentioned, he was also in 
onespondence with Sayyid Sulaimia Nadvt on this point. These 
‘consultations and deliberations on these advices dil demand tie 

‘urthemmore, the book which particulary incited Iqbal to de-line his view 
swas that by NP. Aghnides, Maluaemedan Thar of Paance” Aghoides was a 
Christian Greek from Turkey who wis seat ia 1911 to Columbia University, 
New York, by the Turkish Goveenment. He wrote this hook as his PhD. 
dissertation for the Univesity in 1916." The book was published soon ater, 
Iu Iqbal came to know of i only in 1925 when a certain Rabimat ‘AG in New 
‘York sent evo him for his comments" Aghnides shows a good command of 
original Arabic soutees of Iklumic jurisprudence. In his formulation of the 
problem he adopted the approach of an Orientals. This provided lab with 
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4 view of jthid which was refreshingly diferent from the conventional on. 
Teas, however, as Iqbal observed, erroneous at many places. 

“The points where Iqbal found himself differing with Aghnides gave him 
an oppottunity to reconstruct his views more profoundly. We would like t0 
point out only thece important points of diference herween Aghnides and 
Iba. Firsts, Agbnides criticises Islamic Iw as a mechanical sytem.” This 
cticism had deep reaction on Ighal’s thinking. In fact, one can say that 
Aghnides’ characterisation of ths concept as mechanical compelled bal 10 
reinterpret the whole development of Islamic thought ia ordce to stres its 
‘ynamie rather than mechanical nature. If we study the seven lectus in the 
Resentrcin we fod this theme runing theough the whole book almost as a 
refrain. Ighal rejects the chacacterisation of Isle worldview as sate. He 
‘gles out the notion of iid asthe principle of movement por exlin 

"The second point of contention with Aghnides was the question of 
Hadith, While Aghinides accepted the traditionlise point of view in taking all 
the ahd as a reliable sousce of law, lhl dd not fly endorse his ida.” 

"The thiel point of diference was the question of jm. Aghnides says 
that, according to some Muslin just, jin ean repeal the Quin and the 
Shana" Iqbal disagreed with him on this point as wel” 

Tt shows thatthe problem of jb was nota simple one. It involved the 
‘whole ambit of Isami thought. The modern social problems gave it an 
‘atitely new dimension. Adding to it lick of command o0 original sources 
Inhibited Iqbal to progress rap 


De gba, in one of his letters, states that he delivered the leetate on the 
problems of ld in Lahore, bat be das aot mention any dae. Dr Gaim 
‘Flint Barg, in one of his interviews, reals that this lecture was delivered in 
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Lahore afieeIgbal’s eturn from South India" This remark places the dite 
around 1929-30, This, however, is aot acceptable in view of a aumber of 
‘evidences that we shal discus shor 

agje Sayyid Vabiduddin has given this date as 1925." Its probably a 
conjectural remark. A mote concise and suecinct account of this lecture is 
given by Dr ‘Abshllah Chaghats.” He explins that this Jeewre was 
Aelivezed before lah’ journey to South India. He also mentions tha it was 
“elivered on 13 December 1924. This s confirmed by an announcement in 
Zamindir Lahote. We aso know that Iqbal delivered almost al of his lectures 
Jn Lahote at vatious annual sessions of Aajuman-i Himayati Islim, before 
his jouzney v0 South India This fact has been very ably documented by Hanif 
‘Shih in his book gh ur Anjuna’ Hina sim: 

“The announcement in the Zemindér isa very solid and comprehensive 
evidence on this point. Hence we would like to quote it rerbatin 

“Alla Shas Mamma gl wil ada very mportne paper today, the 

{kh December, at 6.30 pan in Habba Halli Isamija College. The paper 

is ented ass hil in Tar’. Shalt 'AbndaQce wil presi. "The ance 

‘el bein Engl 

From this evidence there should have eemained no doubt thatthe exact 
dite of the delivery ofthis Ieetue ia Lahoge was 13 December 1924. Dr 
“Abudalah Chaghati? adds chat there also appeared comments, reviews and 
tiicism of this lecture in the Lahore press. However curious it may be, we 
have not been able to find any news seports of comments in the Usd and 
English press inthe days aftr the lecture was delivered 
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Ighal was invited wo deliver lceues atthe University of Madeas in 1928, 
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Jn this tour he also visited Hyderabad, He made another lecnte tour in 1930. 
Iehas, however, been difficule o find out when and where jihad lecture was 
given Ie is certinly known thatthe lecture ws aot given in his fist tour to 
Madeas in 1928-29. I is ard to explain why, when the leetre was already 
prepared and had i fact been delivered in Lahore, shoul i aot be inluded 
fn the fiat thee lectures delivered at Madeis. Thete is only one indirect 
reference 1 the effec tat it was given at Hyderabad in 1930.” Besides this 
‘we have no other evidence on this pot 

"The fact chat, despite is avalabiy, the lecture was not de-tvered in 
Made, sss a number of questions. Wit the present stars of information 
fon this poine we can expliin this delay only by referring to Ighal's 
apprehensions of the ericism of his views on jiid. He had experienced it 
inhis correspondence with Maulana Daryabadi It also possible that when 
he presented this lecture in Lahore he might have been eiticised by a section 
‘of his audience. This is, however, only a surmise. I s also possible that, 
although the leewse was prepared, Iqbal was not confident enough 10 
present i to is Malas audience. He sill wanted time to improve and revise 
it before the final presentation, Now, if this s tre, then the question arses 
‘whether the present lecture included in the Reconstruction is actualy the 
revised version of the Lahore lecture or itis che same. It would have been 
interesting to compare the drafts of both dheseletutes, but unfortunately, 
the text of the Lahore lecture is not avilable Tae orginal manuscripts or the 
deals of these papers might bold the key 10 explain this poing, but so far 
‘cholats have not been able to trace the onginal manuscripts.” 


A MESSAGE FROM THE EAST 
Being Versiied English Rendering of 
IQBAL’S 
PAYAM-I MASHRIQ 
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M_HADI HUSSAIN 


The Eat to Goethe’ Outer Dit: Daring his productre periad, extending 
‘ver alone half cemury, ial was very much concerned sith the human 
‘Shuston inthe phenomena word, The Paustian dementia the human dren, 
ogomed bs attention ao Int than the voluntaade ages ens i the 

mire His ut optinioes led bi to formulate a eerste paloeophy of the 

perfectly ofthe hemes ego in an extent sering of consis srugle arc 

Sving The gulasian system of Islam. was regarded by hi the hase forthe 

Cerpence of a univemalat demoercy of unique individuals presided over bythe 

tmost Unigae Individual Gand But his was noe a mere dept plowphy 

Richly endowed wath the poate sensu, his eniss burst foth ito sony of 

cup bemty and power 


JHE Paya Masi 3s published in 1922. e was intended a the response of 





‘The Pounmri Masvig, par excellence, bears witness to his wide range of 
interests and sympathies. To translate the work of such a genius # an 
arduous enterprise and its difficulties can propedy he appreciated oaly by one 
‘who has attempted to transmute the magi clement of poety in one language 
to that of another The elusive quality of thought, peculiar diction and 
lmagery in Eastern tradition, of the ghazals in the Payunm Madrig ate 
specialydifcul co transmit in a form ineligible wo the Western read. 


Me Hadi Husain hs, however, acute mse with exe even inthis Beale 
sector... Hisita fh earlation which reads well-wil rnk rsong the major 
‘fers made to intoduce Iqbal to sopbisGented Western andences—Feomn 
Foreword by SA: Rahn, 
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ELEGIAC NOTE IN IQBAL’S POETRY 


If we consider the simplest clements of poctry we find that a poem 
consists of a tune, a picture, a story and a feeling. These are closely elated 
and, when fased together in proportion, they form a single artistic whole; yee 
there ate many poems in which one particular element preponderstes over 
others, Thre ae poems in which sound effect i mote important, or pictorial 
fepreseatation is more important, or description and narrative ate given 
precedence over other qualies, or the subjective clement dominates. AS 
Civilisation advanced and life became more and more complicated, maa’s 
appreciation and understinding of Nature, environmental conditions an ie 
problems became moze sophisticated. The mysteries of Nature were, © 4 
Sizeable extent, solved by scientists, aauraits, physilogisis and physicists 
Men of letters, chinkers and poets became more concerned with human life 
and subjective poetry superseded other forms of poctey; but emotions and 
Feelings depicted in these poems were of a complex natute and pocts and 
‘men of leters had to offer mote technical and more erudite intespetations 
Instinctive impulses and cherished longings were replaced by values such as 
beauty, truth, goodaess and the ultimate end of man. Poets became deeply 
Jnvolve with the highest ideals of fe, and poetey was ths brought neater 10 
ie 

“The modern poets fel intensely about lie, and, when so many adjuncts 
‘of fe appear uninteligible 1 his naked reason, be be-comes more itsgued 
bout them. Death is phenomenon which, in some form or the other, bas 
Impressed modeen thinkers, philosophers and poets. leis a mystery and takes 
the shape of an adventure greater than life tet, Elegies have been written in 
theie various forms in every language of the world. If we euen to English 
Tneracare we observe thar the eleges wsinen by Milton, Gray, Shelley, 
"Teamyson and Amold have the basic qualiies of sincesty of emotions 
coupled with an exalted tone and expression of sottow over the sad lot of 
‘man. Studied against the vast expanses of the universe an looks so small, so 
‘vulnerable and totaly atthe merey of myviads of elemental forces, none of 
‘which is favourible for his growth and survival, Did he come into being 
though fantastic stages of evolution and is just another example of 
laliedoseopie shapes taken by matte? Is he usta handfal of dust and finaly 


Ihecomes dust? Or has he been created by a Supetior Ageney and sent for a 
temporacy sojourn on this earth? If he has been created by God and blessed 
with a soul, what happens to him after death? The English pocts have 
gencally bypassed these tantalising issues 

In English Iterarte, elegy has evolved through many stages of 
development and change. Spencer's “Astiophe,” Ben Jonson's famous poem 
‘written on the death of Shakespeare, “Memory of My’ Beloved Me. William 
Shakespeare,” Milton's “Tycidas,” Arnold's “Rugby Chapel” and ‘Thesis 
fare cleges of a. ype in which memorial and encomiastic note is most 
pronounced, while the elegy by Sir Willam Watson, "Wordsworh's Grave,” 
{s memorial and efiteal, These poems are, in a sense, bute paid by pocts 
to poets and men of leners who ate dead. These peems present studies of 
lives and character and poetic worth. Gry’s “Elegy Waten ia a Country 
Churchyard” and Shelly's “Adonais” are writen on a different pater, The 
poet, in each ease, is tomented by a sense of personal loss and gives i 
‘expression in the poem. Generally speaking, all English elgies pass ftom the 
pattcular to the general and universal. The sense of personal loss merges 
Itself into an expression of feling of sorrow over the lot of bumaniy in 








general 

Poetic wath, however, does sot mean total fidelity to fats inthe general 
acceptation of that tem, because this type of objective representation we 
associate with science. By poctic tush we mean fidelity 10 our emotional 
apprehension of faes, 10 the effeer they have upon us, 10 the feelings of 
hope and fear, pleasure of pain, wonder of religious eeverence which they 
arouse. Thus, it 8a subjective realisation of the world around us. The worth 
fof any poete truth is determined by its accuracy in eepeeseating, not oaly 
what these facts are objectively, but also by the beauty, picturesqueness, 
mystery and uth that we associate with them by observing them 
lmaginaively, The real significance of poctey les init interpretation and 
representation of Nature and life though imagination and feelings. Elegiac 
ppocty is Isic poctey and dhe subjceive element init is effectively projected 
hy giving expression to personal sorrow and associating it with universal 
valdes. A good clegy it not darkened by an al-pervading sadness of 
pessimim. The dark clouds of personal loss and sortow ate thete, but 
heyond these dack shadaws lif goes on with ll its Divine effugence. This is 
partculasy so in the ease of Iqbal for whom death is a change and the 
Ihuman ego does aot sufer extinction through death 
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[Though dhe angel af death docs eourh your pyc, 
Jetit ens vay fom the mucous of yous bebg] 


Iqbal had studied English literature and his poetic genus and cxtca 
acumen justly evaluated i eeal worth and significance. He appeats 10 owe no 
‘eb to any of the poets who wrote clogies. He had read martiyabs writen by 
Aais and Dabie, but the genius of Igbal and his philosophy of fe did noe 
have much in common with these poets, great in their own field, ut noe 
fined co lhl. Ighal has written thececlgges: one on the death of Digh, 
‘one on the death of his mother and one on the death of Ross Masud. The 
three poems express a sense of deep pessonal los, but, excep inthe elegy 
‘writen on the death of Digh, inthe other two philosophic and speculative 
tdements become prominent at an eatly stage and the personal interest 
hhecomes subordinated to geneal and universal interests. As the poet brocxls 
‘his subject his meditations urge him on to the discussion of the deepest 
Problems of ie. In this respect Ighl has more points of similariey with Gray 
2nd Shelley than with the writers of Urdu clei of traditionally conventional 
pattem, His eleges ate not drges steeped in al- permeating sadness. 

If we take his egies one by one, we observe dhar the elegy writen on 
the death of Digh isthe only poem in which the leiac note is maintained 
fight up tothe end and each verse gives expression to the mood of sadness at 





the death ofa great poct 
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“This poem was written by Iqbal quite eaty in his carer and he appears to be 
‘overwhelmed by the death of Digh and the note of sadness runs fight up 10 
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In the ease of the other evo elepcs, viz. “On the Death of My Mother” 

sand on the death of "Si Ross Masud” che fiat few verses ate clegiae and 


‘xpress the mood of sadness and feeling of los. Addressing his dead mother 
he sys 
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[Who wot mow walt for meat ome 
and who would be nis forte aval of my tes? 

All puri you lished ving ee om 

int when bocare capable of yocr service you pasted ron 


“The two verses that follow ae in the same strain, but then there isa change 
and the poet becomes involved ina philosophical discussion of problems of 
life and death. For Iqbal man i a glotious creature. Man alone etn thin alk 
and pray. He alone has aspiatons for a better state of things, he alone can 
‘conceive about God and aspe for union with Hin, Death eanaot be the 
final aim of lf. Such a glorious being is destined for beter things; he must 
have a heuer and mote befiting end to his sojourn on easth. Indeed, 
‘contradictions in ie ate hard wo reconcile and have to be fice with courage: 
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Al ehings exe 


[Natur holds beso dear 
that deste Sor sural isin the ase of oll eration, 
Wife were to suffer extinction atthe hands of death 


then 
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ithe world onder death would not have been so comma] 
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[IF the aired no capacity fr Forming new bebe, 


fewould nt ve bon 0 rls in deseo it] 


ted come to an end and apparently death is the end of 
human lite a8 well Iqbal, howeves, i sure thatthe human ego does aot sufler 
cextintion with deat 
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[The cisnce of man (go) never dered, 
Fim dappeae Foon sgt but never xine] 


Ighal broods over dhe death of his mother and these musings give birth 
to new tein of ideas. Death is nt the Binal end of the ego but the pain and 
sulferings caused tothe bereaved ate of a permanent nature. Time does not 
heal the wounds eaused by the death ofthe dear ones; it may eover them up, 
but with the passage of time memory of the dead and departed becomes 
‘more and mote poignant 
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[hey ay thatthe pangs of death are ncwable 
fre ine ihe ane for ach wounds] 
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[The magi of fasting dine camot stop the lamentations of the bereaved, 
Tecnose the istnent of tine emtmot eal wounds ented by the sword of 
sepenon] 


We eannot forget them; they ate dead and for all intents and purposes 
are separate from us. They have lf their abode on earth and we may never 
rect them again: but they have aot suflered anniilation, because dea is 
just a change 
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[tf his he nw oF that exening i Fllowed by moming 
then why should the dk night of grave be mot ellnwed bythe ight morning, 











oft new ie 

These ideas ate expressed in more deal by Iqbal in his Lecture: “The 
Human Ego—His Freedom and Immortality”. He says: “Whatever may be 
the final fate of man it does aot mean the loss of individuality, The Quran 
‘does not contemplate complete liberation from Gnitude as the highest state 
‘of human bliss The inereasing reward’ of man consists i his gral prow 
in self possession, in uniqueness, and intensity of his actiiy as an ego.” 
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[tf he egos power and lv, death becomes anorher sage oF ie, 

and love ests mortality through dent] 

If we take up the thitd cleyy, the one wtten on the death of Sir Ross 

find thatthe patien is almost the same. The death of a fiend, 
He feels 

on to this 


Masud, w 
whom the poet held in great esteem and regard, moved him deeply 


that the loss was inteparable and the opening verses give expres 


sad mood: 
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[Hts unexpected death wil bing decline of lamang and ans becuse Masi 
writ the mt prcion io in he carvan] 
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“This clegte tone and expression of personal grief is kept up for afew 
‘more verses and after that Igbal becomes involved in discussing universal 
truths about life and death, ube eyo and the suevival ater deaths 
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[Bf pons a tong ad ving eg), you ae Hea imide ver, 
anu the Nile and Euphrates are wating 0 meet you] 


Life isa living eealty and is universal and Divine in essence. The sou is 
a bright nucleus in man and the possilies of this living realy ate fully 
Javakened and realised when man, through stving and effor, puts into 
‘operation the potential powers of the ego. The aspiring ego succeeds in 
‘converting his potentialities into actualtes. The atainment ofthis perfection 
Js the source of immomaliy In Rewarain, gal as said 


“Even the seene of ‘Univenal Detrston immediatly preceding the Day of 
Judgment cannot aft the perfect ea ofa fll gun ego... Who can be 
the sobjec of tht excepiom ut those i whom thee has reached the very 
highest point of intern? And the climes ofthis develpenent ie seached when 
the Gg able to retain al pssnson, even nthe case of diet contac 
‘withthe allembraing Ego 
‘There are quite a few poems of Iqbal in which the elegiae aote is 

‘markedly noticeable. A mild note of sadness permeates these poems, but 

tore emphasis is id on the discussion of general and univers tras about 

fe, death, destiny of aman and other problems which humanigy has faced 
since the day f ection, In his poem addessed to the "Dead Asleep unde 
the Easth” (inde! 2 Ste gifs) he begins with a description of the scene of 


desolation spread out before him. The second verse is tulyelegiae and this 


‘note of sadness is maintained up to the 
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[All objec are draped in black (oF dak), 


tne the ene Nanvee mourning fr th aun (ich going to) 
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10, my aitesed beat, be ait eal Let mest we 
and shed a ew tears his abode af the den] 














In the cighth verse the mood of sadness is replaced by the spitie of 
‘questioning. The poet wants to kaow where man eame from and where he 
Will go. The mysteries of life ate tanalsing. Life on earth, le afer death, 
love, beauty, Helland Heaven, good and ev, sin and vist ate all sheoudedl 
and ao categorical and conereteiterpretation is available 
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{0, you, who have drunk an opiate and ave lost awarenes, 
tel ur something bout the place which i now your Bore) 





























[Are there thunderbols in hat word wand does the ler build up heap, 
ane de caravans go beset by fee of robert] 
Iqbal knows that forces of creation and destruction exist side by side, He 
‘asks the dead if conditions are the same in their world, The final verse of the 
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poem poses the question about the ster of ite and death 
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[Please unravel to me dat acre which lurks under dis evlng ay: 
Death isa thom which ever pres the burman beat] 


The "Royal Graveyard” (4 





akg, one of the many remarlable 
poems in Bing Dar, has marke finite with clei pocty though i i 
tot writen on the desth of anyone person. Te portays the fecings of git 
ttbich swarm the poet's mind as he looks a the praves of dead emperors 
“The pocm opens with beaut descriptions of Nature which are vivid and 
realise at well e accurate and detaled. But by the time we teach the 
seventeenth verse we find the poct overpowered by the feling of anguish 
provoked by that scene of deslaon ad fallen grandeur 
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[hey alegp away from dhe pageantry of if 
yet tl es pated in dates over nile yearings] 








In the twengy-fitst verse the mood of sadness matures and the poet 


appeats to be deeply affected by the sense of desolation which prevailed all 
‘over the graveyard 
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[The harvest gathered by Kings 0 agave, 
[and he path af gory lead tthe grove) 
This poem was written by Igbl after 1908 when his genius asa thinker 
and a poet had matured and he had formed his ideas abour the human eg 
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and self-consciousness and death was now foe him 
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een de old graves bustle with sgos oF He 
and in death ies hidden te palpating Same of Bie] 











“The dead lay in thei graves under heavy heaps of earth and these 
‘mounds showed 20 signs of physical ifs, but Nanute was alive. Flowing 
canals flanked by grass, tees and lowers told a differen tle. Nothing was 
‘dead and static, I environmental conditions were in a flux, dhe human ego 
must surely be aie. Death cannot touch the ego if the sate of aspising 
tension is kept up. 
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[Step away Ronn the dank wlich male you ane wih he RE 
ecto such a death befits lower fort of centon 

“The prefect nuns from the Creator 

sch death a would thi pare away from the earth 











Iqbal observed everything, in all ts minute details andthe multifarious 
aspects of life atacted him most. Man was 4 unique foom of creation and 
there was every season 10 believe that he did noe stumble iato this wo 
through some freak of Nature or by some chance happening. He was ereaed 
for specific purposes and as about him a touch of divinity but the 
‘environment in which he had to ive was more hostile than favourable to his 
Survival—physical as well as sisal Natural calamities, diseases, 
sccidents—all spelled destruction. Yet life wis so loti, picturesque and 
auactve. lgbal knew thar life was a curious admixture of joys and sowrows 
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and peshaps joys are outnumbered by sonrows 
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[The wine of ie an ioniotng nay 
tutte lod of i eave init flds ere a wel 


“Teats are an expression of that nobler past of the human self from which 
cmanate love and sympathy which distinguish him from brutes. I there were 
no grief and sorrows, so many fine feelings and aoble sentiments would go 
‘out of life. Sortows and suflerings have a chastening effect on human 
Temperament, They bring about an emoonal and intellectual eaarsis and 
‘we come out of such experiences hetter and acbler beings. ljbl knew full 
well that life is nor all roses; dheve are thorns as well. In fact, every prety 
ower i encitled by thorns. The above, 








given verse and the one given below 
are taken from the poem “Philosophy of Somow” (gb ia) addressed to late 


Sir Farhi Hust and init Iqbal has propounded his views on sorrow most 
effecively 
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[he ephemeral bles of Efe dance an the waves of sons and gi is 2 
viel chapter ofthe book of ie] 











“The human ego aspires for perfection and yearns to leaen the secrets of life 
His effonts are oceasionally crowned with success, but more often these end 
in fulure. These flues spur him on to further efforts and qualtavely 
increase the intensity of the elf and reveal co him the secrets of bis being: 
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[he sigh an daa oF mach aman Reve saw Te pangs oF Ey, bt he 
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ever ale o divine the secrets of ie] 
Ate this verse Iohal’s ideas tke a turn. He feels hopeful about regenetation 
which would follow death The ego is indestructible. Death brings separation 
which i temporury but we deem itto be permanent and ery over it. Yet, 
continuity of the steam of hfe is never broken: 
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[lhe continuity of herve of His never broke, 
however, when i fll rom the heavens i converted isl into 2 crowd of 
amen begs 

We putin is undane worl to eet apn, 

tet we ae this temporntysepastion to be permanent ae lent] 


“The die of the poem and is theme give expression to an important 
teend in Ighal's thoughe and philosophy. He knows that life isa blend of 
Sorsous and joys and one complements the othee and both aet as formative 
forces in petfecting the ego. It x the impact of the ego on environmental 
conditions and the counter impict of envicoament on the ego which 
sgencrates that evolutionary process leading to perfection. Since ries and 
Sorrows have a deeper and more lasting effect they exert a more potent 
influence on the ego an are mote beneficial and chasten and ennble the 
go. In a fife ful of pleasures and lusures and without any «aumatic 
experiences, the devolopment of the ego, aot only becomes seared, i also 
becomes lop sided. In dhis very poem (*Pilosophy of Sorzow") he has said 
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(Qe whune evenings ae nt falar withthe ange ery“ Gon” and in 
‘whose nights ears do noe ites ike sas, 

‘ne whowe beat ie or broken by git 

are who eve eraine lot ini f pleas and sary, 

The flower picker whe hand was never picked by thoes, 

andthe liver who never knew the pangs i sparatin, 

The nights and days of such aun never knw he pang of misery, 

tut het never able to dine the eee of He] 











“The fninude of man vis-a-vis the quantitative and qualitative vasiness of 
‘Time and Space does not give: man very advantageous posiion on this 
‘anh, ‘Justaposed against environmental conditions he is ia many respects 
helpless and the only retrieving unit in his make-up is his eg. In this word 
‘of contraies we find beauty a8 well x ugliness, good as well as evi 
sometimes conditions are favourable but more often hostile, and man has to 
‘carve outa place for himself through his own exertions and efforts. He may 
Succeed, but thete is a greater likethood thar he would fail His. duty, 
however, is t0 wage a continuous seagele against adverse citcumstances and 
in this constant involvement with ife-onees es his betterment and salvation. 
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[Phage in the sea ant grapple with the waves, 
Tecnse move fe cons coctinwaus seg] 
“This constant involvement with life and perpetual struggle against 
unfavourable conditions isthe keynote of Igbal’s message ia respect of the 
hhuman ego's effort to gain control over the world of Nature where he has to 
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cexist The eyo will not be at the mesey of extemal forces and agencies 
hecause of his willpower and consciousness of his existence asa vital and 
dynamic emtiy: This stagale is a permanent feature waged by the go with 
varying results The realisation of man's fniude and the serious efforts 
‘made by him for survival gave ansious moments of deep contemplation t0 
Iqbal and this pensiveness found expression in his poems. In an uncided 
poem in ine? Dani, we find two verses in which this mood of meditative 
Sadness is noticeable. The poem was written by Igbal quite eaaly ia his ie, 
bt hisansity over the lor of man is remarkably quite evident: 
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[ls sana cape of orn ia that wold 0 

ane bis bear less a is hee? 

Does no one del ens of sympathy a the plative song of dt nightingale 

anesthe hasan beat a ellous ai shee 

“This note of meditative pensiveness in Iqbal should not be confused 
‘with the pessimism of Teanysoa whichis dhe outcome of want of faith and a 
Godless concept ofthe universe, aor with the anguished eres of Shelley who 
falls upon the thoens of life and bleeds because for him the objective sealties 
‘of hfe were ethereal that he lst his moorings with the mater-of act world 
Jn which he lived. Its not the melancholy which haunts all dhe poems of 
Amold and isthe logical result of his agnosticism, Iqbal never denied the 
Importance of the objective world of matter, he admits the significant sole 
\hich Nature and environment play ia humaa hfe and for bim God—the 
(Creator ofthe universe-is a Living Reality. Man is for hin a unique eration 
and he is ever hopeful about his destiny, and he is optimistic that man will 
Finally emerge with a more perfect ego capable of maintaining his Bnitude in 
time and space. Yer his optimism is not the makebeleve optimism of 
Browning atved at by a peagmate belief in a monorheistie concept af God 
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|Whom the poet makes analogous to potter with his cay. Browning groped 
bout in the dark searching fora faith, while lybl’s path was blazoned by the 
teachings of the Holy Quran and guidance provided by the Holy Peophet 
{peace be upon hin), This pensiveness is to some extent the outcome of 
dseaistiction with existing conditions. 

“The note of pensive sadness was Further deepened as Iqbal realised the 
angers that lurked in the decadence which prevailed in the world of Islam, 
During his stay ia Europe he made a close say of the Eueopean ideal of 
rationalism based on geographical, racial and linguistic considerations and 
found it mach inferior 10 the eoscepe of mile’ as envisaged in the Holy 
Quen which transcended geographical limits and did aot recognise 
dliferences of ace, colour or language. The socio-economic setup of 
European counties was capitalistic though socialist and communist ideas 
were finding eredence with the tsing generation of thinkers. Iqbal again went 
to the Holy Quen and found thatthe socio-economic system advocated in 
‘was much more equitble and, heing simpler, could be easy implemented, 
He ako observed that Western society being atbeise and without any moral 
and ethical values could no eplace Ila: 
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[Have you not uke atthe democratic sup in the West 
fis exterior sight but inside it i dark Hh Ching] 

“The Church and the Clergy had degraded themselves and there was no 
possibly of a regeneration and rehabilitation. Chis’ religion had been 
Aebased into blind worship of gods of wealth and brute force. Igbal was 
fisgosted by this naked materialism and Was ulimately convinced thar the 
‘whole ofthe Western world with alts wealth and much-vaunted eukue was 
poised on the edge of a precipice and was heading towanlsa cataclysmic end, 
His premonitions came tue and the Fist World War (I914-18) shook the 
very foundations of the socio-economie and political edifice of the West 

Having 4 superior religion, a superior culture and a superior code of law 
regulating not only human behaviour but also ownership of land and weal 
‘why were Muslims al over the word living under such degrading conditions? 
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Politically they were slaves of Western powers, theie economic condition was 
the worst and thee culture and civilisation decadent. Islam had fallen on ev 
‘ays an Iqbal prieved overt 
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[GeFtichen Iqbal laments over your lor 
and destiny chore him beease he knew the exon of this downfall] 
Ighal brooded over this state of afi and the conclusions he had 

already formed became confirmed. Muslims rected the Holy Quin, but 

Were ignorant of the spine of Qurinic teachings, they” vociferously 

proclaimed their love for the Holy Prophet but never cated to practise his 

precepts and follow his way of life 
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[Muslin ae no hoger posse ofthat feed ve 
are have become men 

Thc ns are uve, thei ears neste acl peer without Grvour 
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[The same fry ood does not course inde vias 
and they have not that hee ful of yeunings! 
Prayer, fst, serie and Haj are sere, 

bur the true Masini ot there} 


Long moments of sad meditations convinced Iqbal that things could 
change and the panacea for all the evils from which the world of Islam 
‘suffered was a resuscitation and revival of the Islamic spire by making the 
Muslims realise the true significance of the Prophet aad the Que'in. Muslims 
should be revitalise and should learn to act upon the teachings of the Holy 
Prophet and the Holy Book, but he was disappointed with Muslims all over 
the world, who care for dhe shell and ignored the kere 
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[May someune ak pros rerun fm dhe ly Keto 

‘why dey gue nothing asa fom the oly places exept the Zama (ates) 

a 

“The resuscitation and revitalisation was aot an easy thing to accomplish 
Icause i meant a change in outlook and a weaning away from the allcing 
charms of the Westem ways of life. Musims had lost dheir mental and 
spiritual bearings. They were Muslims in name only and Igbal flr sory for 
them and grieved over thee fall How could that zest and enthusisen for 
thie celigion he revived in their heats? This gave binth to those wavering 
‘moods of hopefulaess and desperation which ae repeated aguin and again in 
his "epoch-making poem Saad: 
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[The carvan loti most valid possession 
ane, © the pity of lot te feng for that bss | 








Its bad to lose something but it is worse aot to realise the 


‘of tat loss. Musims had lost their past glory and grandeur and had become 


slaves of others, but chey were satisfied with wha they had becom 
proud of emulating the ways of thie masters 
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[Nour sofas come from England and your rag em lars 
I shed tar of hod over the new generis love Fr exe) 
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Ighal appears to be particuady worried about the younger generation 
who seemed to have atived at a compromise with the existing state of 
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[the young have parched ips empty ep, 
‘dean fees dark souls and enlightened minds] 


‘Conditions had tobe changed, aod how this change could be brought about 
gave Iqbal some of the most anxious moments of his lie. If things were 
Allowed to continue as they were, the fate of the Muslim world and with it of 
Islam as a way of life would be sealed for all times to come. Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, Hali and Shibit had set the ball rolling and Igbal did what aone else 
had ever done before; he gave a claion eal to the new generation ta be 
awake and alert and see things for themselves, He tums to them and says 
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[0 God Hes the young with cn sensi, 

gre them my love (oe human and my sgt wo 

Brigg my boat out of he whitpool 

itis sate, O God, activate 

The slepletnes of ny earnet pe 

are he hidden resentnest of my bent, 

The since of my ete eghelacemato 

are che syrah that | fel when done oF company, 

My yaring desires and hopes 

ane al tha fam sesching for 

My beat which ia buf 

doubts and eny fm Eth 

These areal that ny poe self has 

are hee make me chin ey destination; 

Scucral thse among the member of my eran 

tre spt these toa proper ute] 

‘These verses ate an exhortation urging the youth to come forth and, 
through filth and aetion, change the fate of the East. They should give up 
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bind imitation of the West and tur ta the Holy Quen and the Prophet for 
inspiration and guidance, The general tend among the Muslims to emulate 
the West was tantamount to courting disaster. The Godless West hid 


hhecome a bind follower of Satan and Igbal makes the fh adviser of Satan 
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“This was timely advice to escape disaster and ruin, but Muslims instead of 
believing inthe tue Ihumie spit, believed in the advice given by Satan (¢ 
11) to his followers. Tey not only believed in ig they also peactse it. Ibis 
says to his advisers 
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The desnds ofthe present dines oy ook 
revues andl eve the teaching of the Prophet 

Beware ofthe teachings ofthe Prope 

te provides tlsgumds forthe hooour of wetnen, et en sod 


bets hove with able qualities 
Tis in our inert that preps of Isr remain hidden fom the 
world 

Tiel belieer seri ot i dubs 

Iiwould be beter ihe remained lst 

inthe brits ofinerprettions and commentato the Book 


{Dis winds up his oration by saying 
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[Brey armen I ar the renwakoing of ths gromp 
Tecase i religion is bse upon a pte thet brings to ectmnt the 

Keep hie ocepled in lcutions 

arel male im pesos in following sopentions baie based on grave 
won) 


Ighal ele sorry forthe Muslims who professed the most perfect religion, 
who had a Book which could guide them at every step in lite and who had 
hefore them the guidelines laid down by the Prophet and who could get 
inspiration from his exemplary life and yet were lot inthe morass of ao-faith 
and inactivity. They had lost self-respect and appeared to be quite forgetil 
fand unconscious of degradation and decadence which had befallen them, 
‘They were like a euddeless ship deiling on the vast occean of lif. Iqbal’ 
<ontemplatons and meditations made him sad because he was, pethaps, the 
‘only petson who realised the misery and suin af the Muslim worl. He closes 
his Janid Nama with the following verse —an advice to his soa, but in ae «0 
all sons and daughters of Islam: 
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[I bring to your notice principles ofthe religion af Mustafa and fier death will 
soy foe you even ey rove] 

Muslims were om the horns ofa dilemma. ta the race for development and 

acwuistion of material power they had been left behind. Centuries of 

decadence and slavery had deprived them of seliconsciousness and will 

power to fight agtinse adversity and wrest from adverse conditions what was 

thie dc. Iqbal euns to God 
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[Do noe gre these orders eo the Maine bear thi lives on thee 
ins 

tril new He into thee ime al wrecked bodies 
er da hor do that, 

Destroy the spt or revolution enn in my heart, 

de comply change the bss of this time eel space 
Ferd this or do tha] 
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Revolution, Revelation, Rewoltion) 
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[One who los fh bears apaied hear, 
fee i aot pole for such stan ofall a new cote] 

Iga was not satsied with prevailing conditions. The ego could aot 
Aoursh in unfavourable environment and conditions had to be modified and 
improved to enable man to atin that perfect state which was his due as the 
facine of creation, Unlike the English Romantics, Iqbal was not an escapist 
He understood the past, was fully alive 10 the present and realised the 
imporance ofthe future; but ushering ofa new order wis aot a chi’ play 
Umate truth and beauty were dificult to atin. He had aa aspiring heart 
and his ego, in spite of its Gnitade, was eesless and demanding of that 
petfecion and realisation of beauty which he knew was the fist perguste 
For succesful ving in this world and blessedness in the world to comme 
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[Asmy gs sete on one heal bdoved 
feumeraay oy ent bogie yet for wheter ome] 
“This intense yearning fora filler and better ideal of if isthe basis of 
that mood of pensive meditation which heightens the pot appeal of Igbals 
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IQBAL—A VIEW OF POLITICO- 
CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE: 


ie Kenn 


back view af the philosopher-poets teaching was made inthe light of 

the changed world conditions In Pakistan, Iqbal's contsibutions ¢o 

thought obxiously possess a definite coa-text; Iqbal stands for Muskim 

‘ationalisn and for Isamie internationalism. But the thinking which 
gt consolidated over the year 1977 made a good progress in understanding 
[bas place in a wider coatext: inthe contest of the larger word, Iqbal has, 
in-decd, addressed the Muslims in thei twentieth-cencury historical sition, 
but there cerainly ae the ates of his thought which are even more relevant 
to the common situation of man in the modetn world. Thus, polico-caltural 
perspective which guides and dictates the alls of practical life of men 
‘demands its evaluation also in terms of Iga’ philosophy. 





he year 1977 was dedicated to the memory of Igbal in Pakistan, and a 


1m his long creative cazcer which covered the eeucal sieve years of 
the present century, Igbal employed poetry as his principal medium of 
‘expression; nevertheless, he also communicated in prose on serous subjcets 
which demanded closer study and systematic analysis. He took putin ative 
politics, and was a prominent leader of Muslim political opinion in tnd. He 
‘was perhaps the most important modem Muslin of the subcontinent who 
had an international workdview, and who looked upon the shifting 
perspectives of wold afits asthe movement of history He begun his caeee 
{5 poct of subjective experience, but very soon he gave up this mode of 
‘writing, and was inclined towards the Mfe of men in their natural senting 
‘which brought him fice to face with what i clled the state of masvin-the 

Situation, Thus, he became the poet ofthe man-in-the-ituaton. Colonials, 
‘which ‘was then the system of Bridsh imperial administration in. India, 
defined the situation, and the human seene in India appeate in Igbal's eyes 
{asthe scene which demanded his creative and intellectual involvement. 








In rewospect, however, two questions appear which had serious impact 
‘on Igbal's poedcally sensitive political awareness. And they were: Why bas 
colonialism taken possession of the sub-continent? and how ist posible to 
live through such a dstessing siuation? The state of colonialism, of course 
‘meant the suppression and isolation ofthe history ofthe people of India and 
Ia had an acute sense of loss ofthe collective memory in this content. A 
large body of his writings, therefore, consisted of uansmission of historieal 
‘memory to bis audience, nd he soon became a spokesman of past history ia 
4 poltical envitonmene which fled to accommodate such awareness in the 
subcoatinent. His ealy poems sing of the Indo-Agjan memory, and of the 
slorious achievements of Muslims in the past and create a mental landscape 
ff history in a geography whieh was contolled by alien ules. Thus, a5 
‘zcaive act, Igbal's pocty in its easier phase achieved one important 
politcal objective: it saved the colleetive memory from extermination in a 
colonial tue 

Polically, however, India of the Brush imperial era was shagply divided 
ven in its colicetve memory. Two different stands of historical awareness 
‘an parallel to each other, and ia the absence of any principle of unification 
and of a united effort the situation could haedly be resolved satisfactorily in 
favour of the people of India. Igbal hoped for a conciliation heoween the 
divided collective, memories of the Hindus and the Muslims of the 
Subcontinent, and he held out the idea of geogeapbical nationalism whee the 
Indian soil ‘appeared as the sacred motherland for the two msjor 
‘communities He pointed out that communal and ethnic division was saialy 
the outcome of psychological atitudes, and once these narow” and euleualy 
resticted attitudes were changed and transformed a more rewanding 
Principle of existence woukl emerge and resolve the inner and outer 
‘contradictions ofthe Indian situation. His poem "The New Temple” invites 
onfcting edhaie and zlgious groups to teanscend thee myopic Visions and 
to merge into a postive and ereaive totaly. 

Ighal's poliieal thought, in ies eecative framework, was geographically 
tient before be left for Eucope in 1908. His tea of eationaimn was sil 
tase, and the identity of the people derived its meaning fom the idea of a 
‘common homeland. His stay in Europe, however, enabled him to observe 
the working of geographical nationalism in its materialistic setting, and he 
found to his great disappointment the clashes among European nations for 
various matelistic ends, He also found an inner cleavage in the European 


thinking process, and felt that ordinary reason had clevated materialism to 
the sams of a new deity which demanded unconditional submission and 
‘worship fiom modern man. ‘Though he was fay appreciative of the 
achievements of Europe, yet he could burly incline himself to subscribe 10 
fis extreme materialism, Consequent, the sse of materialism in. Europe 
shattered his thin nationalism in is stit geographic form, He, therefor, 
ratutilly looked elsewhere for the fulllment “of his politco-national 
‘sprations, The Muslim world, as fact of collective geo-istriel memory, 
Oller him a subject lor serious consideration 

In the history of the Muslin world, Ighal discovered the principle of 
unity which was extatersitorial, and supranational, a unity which was not 
geographical but creative and experiential. It was a unity which was non- 
Spatal. The Muslim word, asa phenomenon of history, appeated  Igbal as 
fan idea which could teansform the condition of man and promised the 
{growth and fulilment of human life, This awareness changed the entice 
politcal perspective, and Iqbal related India to the larger world of Islam for 
its future onentation. This change of perspective was in faet a change from 
abstraction to conetete humanism, and from the idea of the indifferent sci 
to the state of real human beings. 

“The working af nationalism in Europe had enabled Iyhal to see the 
weight of numerical majorgy in a democratic form of government. He 
realised thatthe numerical sajosty, if itso intended, could as well bring 
about the tual effacement ofthe identities of the minodty groups through a 
‘democratic process 

1h India he also teased that the Muslims had to fice permanent, 
unchanging majority ofthe ethnic group which, for certain historical easoas, 
could hardly extend any confidence to Muslims in any furute form of 
{government in the subcontinent, The idea of numetical majority, unless i 
‘eas properly educated, caused ansity and fear, and compelled the minority 
groups to save and preserve their identity fom total effacement, and thee 
Thumanityfeom complete iquidation, 

“Thus, between his European experience and the Indian ethnic and 
cultural situation, Iqbal moved towards the idea of Islamic community, 
Iecause it promised regeneration to mankind, ‘This conviction was 
strengthened in the decade following the end of the Fist Woeld Wat in 1918, 
His lectures on the Raton of Regour Thowgt in lilem (1929) were 
delivered precisely with the purpose to assess the role of Ilan and Islamic 


‘community in the changed conditions of modern times. The moral of the 
lecuzes, however, was, and it still sounds convincing, that Islamic 
community in a reconstructed thought-environment can ofler hope 10 
‘mankind, This conclusion formed the bass of Iqbal’ Pesidental Address to 
the Annual Session of the All-India Muslim League at Allahabad in 1930 
‘which pleaded for the establishment of an independent Musim State in the 
Indian subeoatinent. The Sate, he observed, would demonstrate the efficacy 
‘of the sole of Islam a the principle of regeneration inthe funute world order. 

‘gba’ poltico-cutural perspective docs not consider the human 
sievation asa mad hunt after material ends. Sil, des not mean that Igbal 
did not have any sympathy with the mately depressed condition of men 
land nations la fact, Iga wanted a healthy balance between the material and 
the spiritual aspects of human life, His poitieo-cultural view had a sttong 
Philosophical basis where poltical enslavement of nations meant the 
Suppression of the human ego. Ir also clealy suggested that the idea of 
politcal freedom definitely ensures the Uberation of the ego fom its 
Untealised state of existence. la a poleally handespped envisonment the 
‘ego remains dormant, and, as such, it exists simply an inanimate objec. 
Freedom from politeal oser-Jordship brings it back to life and opens up 
innumerable posites of its expansion, The expansion, in a erative sense, 
Js the destiny of the human ego which must yield a life-giving expansion in 
both horizontal and verte dimensions 

Ighal's thinking relates polities to philosophy and offers an aim to the 
‘mancin-the-sination. The situation, oace altered, ean huedly stop the «xo 
from its expansion. In his poem addresed to the Russian people, Iqbal, 
‘while complimenting them on their success inthe eeation of anew mode of 
society, holds out 2 warning 10 dhem in no less strong terms 19 beware of 
‘material, He advises them to realise theit collective ego in its fullest 
‘creative expansion which transcends the matter and approaches the spiritual 
"The ego, Iqbal points out, integrates the material with the spiritual, and the 
Divine appears in the human atthe point where the horizontal intersect the 
vertical, Unless the ego operates in this framework the kingom of God on 
‘anh cannot be witnessed by the unfortunate eildven of Adam, 

"The idea of expansion ofthe ego, a a poltco-culeuel ida, has is basis 
in the behaviour of the individual. Iqbal points out that only the eternal 
values of human conduct can provide destination to che wandering human 
ego. The fragmented human psychology can expose it 10 another more 


serious predicament. The human being stands in need of a happy 
‘combination of love and reason. The Wester heritage must come closet 10 
the hetitage ofthe East and the mind must come closer eo the human heat 
in onder 1 bring about a happy reunion berween the complements of the 
human ego. Without this reunion, the human ego eanaot have a second 
birth, All politcal philosophies and, indeed, all poliial movements have 
hazy any meaning if thet destiny is nor ensched by the experience of the 
second bin. In Jivid Namah, Iqbal emphasises this idea and says: 


iw byway of bit, excelent man 
‘hat you came into this dimensioned world 

Ibi its ponte als eo xeape, 

itis pose to laoven all eer from oneself 

tt such a bint is tof ela and water 

that is ra tothe man wh hat ving heart. 
“Theft bit is by contrat the second by choi 

the iat is idden in wl the second ie mies 

the fiat happens with weeping, the secund with nughter, 
forthe fit is a sechng the second Binding: 

‘he iat sto dll an journey amide cretion, 

the second is uerlyautde all dimensions, 

the fat is in need of day and ight, 

the secondly and night are but its vehi, 

Achill is born through the rening ofthe wom 

man is boen through the reding af the wa 


‘he eal eo prayer signals both hinds of bh 


"The fest in ered by thei, the second ofthe very sal 
‘Whenevera watchful sou born ina body, 


this ancient inn he wold trembles to iy foundations” 


In the perspective suggested by Ighal's poltico-calwal thinking the 
human ego has a definite political and cultutal destiny which anticipates its 
fulfilment in the ever-sifing geo-histrial situations of te modern world 


QUAID-I AZAM AND ISLAMIC CULTURE 
Al Haid 


"Calraze" is apparenly a simple word. The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
defines it a8 "tetined and refined sate of understanding and manners and 
tastes" Thus one who ean enjoy and appreeate the best and the finest things 
in life is said tobe a man of culture, But this word has gathered a great deal 
‘of mass with the passage of time. Its original meaning has heen considerably 
Iroadened, Iris now usual to speak of the cultural characteristics of eacial 
and agonal groups. Interpreted in this why the culture of people 
fcomprehends the entie complex of its hopes and fears, opinions and 
‘assumptions, views on life and living and its public and private moras that 
find expression in laws, precedents and customs. Essentially, cis the soul and 
spirit ofa people and includes all tha they pride and preserve as distinctive 
‘marks of self identification. Not all sections of a society are equally culture 
conscious, Some would guard theie cukural frontiers in the spitit of a 
‘ruse. Less sensitive sections of society may not go that at. But few ate 
‘ottely indifferent to the fate of thee culture, This is a vertable frame of 
reference for what they do and what dhey desist from doing, A ving clture 
is necessarily dynamic. It responds to fresh ideas and novel situations 
Politically and economically vite proups lve an indelible cultural impact on 
‘weaker and les stable groups. "Calturlinfttation” and "cultural gression” 
ate not altogether modem concepts. But ao culture would admit or absorb 
all extrancous influences, 


“The Muslims entered the south Asian subcontinent as far back as the 
carly years of the eighth century. Their scanry numbers grew by the wiple 
process of immigettion, conversion and procteation. "The distinction 
Trermeen the converts and immigrants and thee descendants was never fay 
drawn, Asa mater of an ingrained babi the people of the ateas included in 
the Pakistan of today have tended to look westwards. They have always 
cstcemed their sptiualafiitions with the wir wood of Islam. What i 
populitly known as the Indian Muslim culture represents the interaction of 
the Muslin faith on local populations and indigenous creeds. Within this 
culture thete are aumerous variations and differences which are local and 
accidental, by no means fundamental. They have all Hourshed under the 


‘overall umbrella of "Muslim civilisation”, 

‘Muslim cultte is founded on radidonal Muslim learning, The 
characteristic and centuries-old school system was broadly similar in all 
“Muslim lands, imparting instruction in identical dacplines with the help of 
the self-same texts. The vast and ared Muslim seholaly community was 
ever mobile and truly cosmopolitan. Educational exchange is ot exaelly a 
post-war innovation, Ie was inherent in the Musim social system, Students 
{moved fom county to county in quest of knowledge (and its professors) in 
their chosen feds. Arabic and Persian served as educational media, Either 
fone of the other wis widely understood throughout the Muslim world. So 
thae it was the typical Musi scholarship combined with the established 
“Muslim legal system and well-known institutions like dhe mosque and the 
faanual pilgrimage that forged and cemented the bonds of eultual unity 
among the Muslim peoples living indifferent climes and longitudes. The 
“Muslim elite in the subcontinent, lke their peers abroad, were, thus, suse of 
their intellectual foundations and spiritual moorings, 

“The establishment of British eu in the middle ofthe sineteenth centary 
created no end of problems for the conquered Muslims. The subject rices 
‘were overwhelmed by the undoubted superiority ofthe rulers inthe ats of 
war and peace. The Muslim response to the new order was initially 
undecided. Of Western education the community was paculaely distil 
Rejecting it as godless learning, it kept the growing generation away from the 
‘new schools. This negative attitude persisted for decades. The spriualcxsis 
‘was accompanied by 2 sort of economic serfdom that aggravated Muslim 
alfictions. With his characteristic insight, Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1818-1898) 
grasped the implications of the desperate situation and applied himself 10 
Femedial action, In an atempe to wean his people away from theie old ways, 
he fought ther sttle aude tothe etre ofthe ruling clases His mission 
‘was obsticted by orthodoxy and obscurantism. But his viewpoie prevailed 
towards the end of his long and strenuous life. If Sayid Alamad Khan was 
the founder of dhe modern "Indian Muslim nationals,” Labal (1877-1958) 
‘was its most consstene and influential philosopher. inna (1876-1948) built 
fon the foundations laid by both, Ir was lft ro him to transform the eoacept 
‘of Muslin nationhood into a pobtical reali. 

Nationalism is essentially, a Western concept. Ie was practically 
unknown in the land before the establishment of British poltical and 
aadmiaistaive institutions. At any eat, it made litle appeal so the Muslims. 





At the hands ofits non-Muslim exponents, the gospel of nationalism was 
almost unconsciously woven imo the texture of existing socal and cult 
Aspaies. The product was not one (Critorial) Indian nationalism, but wo 
‘dcologieal nasonalsms, Hindu and Musi. Theis integration was ruled out 
fiom the very stat. In spite of its constant exposure to numerous and 
conlcting systems of ideas, and extensive but selective bortowings fom 
exotic sources, Muslin culture has remained fandamentlly Muslim. As i 
happened, the Indian National Congress (founded 1885) and the All-India 
Musizm Teague (founded 1906) Ihecame the symbols of these nascent 
‘nationals. 

“Jinnah entered polities in 1906. The Indie Reviw of Madeas welcomed 
the new seeruit to Congress ranks deploring the calculated Muslin apathy 
towards this organisation. Jinnal’s ‘ise on the politcal horizon. was 
phenomenal. To be a Muslin Gokhale was his reported aspitation, yee be 
shaped unlike any other leades, Hinds or Muslim. The polises of a 
subjugated people can be highly emotional and the declarations ofits leadess 
are olten marked by lck of precision and realism. Jinnah avoided both. OF 
Festrined speech, he was 4 pragmatic constiutionalis without mental 
reservations. He espounded no philosophies and floated no legends about 
himself. A politician with dhe temper af a sates-man, he mixed with few. His 
Jnteyety and incorrupabilry won bim the deserved measure of applause and 
recognition from his countymen. But the understanding of a man and 
admization for him may not always go together. inna was not adequately 
Understood citer by his associates in the Congress or bythe common run of 
leaders of the Muslin community from which he sprang, He was apparently 
somewhat distant from the Muslims, because his community, on the whole, 
had no enthusiasm for the politics of a Congresste Muslin, Ie was in the year 
1920 when the Congress beeame an affair of mob demonstrations, exuberant 
cmmotiona-ism and studied lavbeeaking that Jinnah walked out of i. The new 
‘weapons of agitaional polis were eepugnanc w his orderly natute. This was, 
precisely the moment when the Muslims entered the Congress in large 
‘numbers even though this newfangled relationship was uneasy. and 
shortived, 

‘innah’s contacts with orthodox Muslim leaders were nether frequent 
‘or inainate. He was openly crite of their unconcealed and courtly leanings 
towards the alien bureaucracy. His Hindu colleagues misjudged him for 
dliferene reasons. They took for granted his much-gossipped about ignorance 


of Islam and doubted his sense of belonging to she Muslim community. This 
‘was taking a wrong measure of the man. Rather late in fe he told his sister 
that, while yer in his teens, he had decided to join the Linco’ Ina for 
Iuatisterial studies only because that institution displayed the name of the 
Prophet among the great givers of the word, 

“Jinnals concern for the affairs of his community was deep and 
sustained, not speetaculi. Fiven from the Congress platform he had pleaded 
for appropriate wagf legislation to repair the damage done by a Privy Counal 
decison (1894) ia a wellknown case it had decided under the Muslin lav 
‘When he sose from his seat in the leislarre (11 Magch 1911) 10 introduce 
the validating bill, he explained the confusion and consternation that the 
judicial verdict had caused among the Muslims and went on tos: 
the feding in the county on this point is very... strong 


‘The question... hasbeen agtating the | Muslim community. 
Thad the opportunigy of consulting leading Mussalmans in 
the county... the Muslin League, which represents a great 


volume of Mussalman opinion in this county... passed eesolution.. that 
the Government should undertake this legislation... 1 decided thatthe only 
‘way... in which (his question) ean be solved ... was to bing a bill in the 
council... The decision of the Pavy Counel is notin accordance with the 
ttue principles of Mussalman law... thas bcen breaking up Muslin fais 

‘Wakfs have been hunted down... The bill is only intended to reproduce 
the Muslin law... Ihave quite cally obtained rwo French wansations of 
hooks which appear to del withthe whole subject and to indicate how the 
instuion is regarded in Turkey... and Egypt may draw, attention 
‘of the council to the words ofa great Russian professor who approves of the 


“This umerance cannot be brushed aside as itrelevant to the 
understanding of the man. It provides 4 signiicant clue tJ inna’ chinking 
and loyaldes a the beginning of bis cacer as a legislator. He was aot only 
fully alive 10 the social and economie problems of the Muslim communi), 
hut was acwally doing what-ever he could to help thee solution. In spite of 
his Congress conacetions he could accurately guage the stengih of the 
Muslim sentiment on social and polieal questions. This is borne aut by his 
‘many-sded interest in contemporary issues of Muslim polities. Thus he 
supported the popular Muslim demand for raising the Algith College to the 


status of a university, and distivoured the vast powets of interference that 
the Goverment proposed to assume with respect to its organisational 
alfa. Upholding the Congress demand for sf govemment he dl not join 
the chorus for “colonial” form of selfmue in India. He would not condone 
the culpability of high public officals whose bigh-handedness and cynical 
lstegatd for the strong Musi sentiment had led tothe demolition ofa par 
‘of a mosque building (1913) that obstructed the progress of municipal 
road-bulding project at Cawapore, 

Jinnah joined the Muslim League ia 1913. The event has been briefly 
descubed by poetessSarojani Naidu in a passage of lofiy and spisted prose 
Her remarks have been quoted and requoted ‘il they stand established 
beyond question, Jinnah’s decision was the outcome of clea thinking and 
consdeted judgment. I is not improbable tha the lively imagination of the 
poetess has over-paintel the picture. This new chapter in Jinna’s career 
ould not have commenced with a show of disdain for the League. The 
Naidu version is plainly inconsistent with the character of the man as 
represented by the poctess herself. What may have actualy brought Jinaal 
into the League was an appreciation of its te-presenatve charseter and is 
soundet position on an important issue of public poliey 10 be noticed in a 
‘moment. Addressing the Imperial Legislative Couneil on 11 March 1911, he 
had described the Letgue as representing "a great volume of Mussilman 
‘opinion’, At the end of the nest yeat, Le. 31 December 1912, he had 
‘commended the Muslim League resoluon on “suitable self government” as 
4 distinct improvement on the unrealistic Congress preference for "colonial 
form of goveenment". The simultincous membership of both Congress and 
Teague, on Jinaah’s part, might have looked like a piece of constitutional 
Jncongrity. This may have been demanded by the stiuation. The tay 
“Muslim miaority in dhe Congress was eommoaly reputed to be insensitive 10 
the dictates of Muslin interests. But Jinaah wae differently constituted. 
Muslim good meant to him as much as common weal, however, he 
Jntcepeeted both independently; the impression that he viewed te fortunes 
‘of his community withthe detichment of an outsider is unfounded 

“Jinnah used his new position with telling effect to bring about leaee 
undécsanding between the League and the Congress. The Lucknow Pact 
(916), as ie has been called, was a compromise measure with all the 
unatzacive features ofa give-and-ake deal. Looking back over the year, its 
“peciie provisions appear to be fat less important than the spite tat led c 











the success of ditcct negotiations between the msjor communities. The 
agreement was based on the assumption that the Congress was entitled to 
{peak for the Hindus and thatthe League alone was the guardian of Muslim 
interests, Ie amounted to an unqualified recognition of the League clim 10 
determine Muslim prottis in the milieu of India’s body poe. This reading 
fof the concord was unaterlly epudiated by the Hindu leadesship afte 
124. The Muslim gain, however, was 0 less steategie than ie was 
psyehologieal and enduring. 

I was in response to 4 compelling viceregal apeal that ll political 
activity was suspended atthe begining of Word War 1. But this vacuum 
‘proved ephemeral. The ineptitude and insoleace of foreign bureaucracy, that 
Construct all independent expression of opinioa as sediton, ended the tue. 
‘The revival of poltical life was signalised bythe formation athe Home Rule 
League (1917) which enrolled poltcians ofall persuasions. Jinnah was one of 
its formost leaders and this historic juncture represented the meridian of his 
“nationals” polities. An indefatiguble peacemaker between the ovo msjor 
communities he was eatoled as the "Ambassador of Hindy-Muslio. Unity” 
Bar the “nationalist” in him was fa fom the way he administered the most 
personal affais in life. His wedding took place in 1918, Belonging to an 
aristocratic and conservative Parsi family the bride was converted to Islan 
Iefore the marrage situ. A civil union in this ease mighe have passed off 
Without notice or comment when the evanescent zest for intercommunal 
unity was stil stong, But Jinnah chose to adhere 10 the Muslin matrimonial 
lictates. Apparent, he had no mind to figure as "a Muslim with a 
Aliference"” Nevertheless, he was opposed to abseuranism in every foe, 
Liberalism in politics had given him an unbiased outlook on social questions. 
“Thus he had ite eespect forthe time-honoured institution of punlab and was 
valiant advoeate of women's emancipation 

Avcloser study af the polies of the “twenties is essential 1 a cleat 
understanding of all that happened to the subcontinent in the ite “ities 
and after, leading to the break-up of 1947. The poliical atmosphere of the 
period was brimming with tensions and uncertainties. The situation had all 
the appearance of a civil war that ruled out a level-headed discussion of 
public and pola! controversies. The far-reaching significance of Jnnal’s 
linostentatious re-emergence in polis (1924), after a brit apell of 
retirement, was far ftom apparent to. the  contemporades. Indian 
independence still emained his fist objective, but this, be thought, could not 


‘come shout without 4 durable Hindu-Mustim compact for the protection of 
the politcal and culearal rights of the Muslim minosty in dhe British Indian 
empire. A Bill of Righs, ia his judgment, could offer no dependable 
‘uatantees for peaceful coexistence. An act of British withdrawal from the 
Subcontinent, which could not be foreseen at the moment, would aoe 
‘necesetily mean freedom for the Muslims. It might bring geaver disabilities 
leading them ito ao-man’sland. 

"The Musim dllemma, was, by now, abundantly cleat. They were 
confronted with 4 choice berween conlicting loyalties. Allegiance to the 
‘community might put a heavy stain on thei obligations to the couatey. On 
the whole, dhe Muslims were aot wanting in patsotism. Bue group intext 
‘meant a great deal more to then. Curtent public debate centted round 
‘cultura issues and distribution of poltial power. As a mater of fac, the 10. 
‘were inseparably mised up. Themes as diverse a the playing of music before 
places of worship, the laughter on festive oceasions of a ceain species of 
fanimals and the quantum of representation forthe vasious denominational 
froupe in elective bodes were discussed at length in the futile “unity” 
conferences summoned by one party or the other under the pressure of 

"To begin with, Jinnah was of opinion shat a federal democratic 
constiution vesting rsidaary powers it the federting units — some of 
them with sizable Muslim majorities — could be eeled upon 10 afford 
politcal and cultural security to the community. Bu the disillusionment came 
at the end of 1928 when the majosity representatives, assembled ina 
Convention at Calcutta, summasly refused 10 listen to his moderate 
‘compromise proposils presented in the form of amendments 10 the 
‘document populatlykaow asthe Nid Report This hostile posture exhausted 
his patience and he ered out thatthe "puting of ways" had come. This was 
‘no exaggeration. These words would continue toring like a prophecy to later 
generations, The immediate isue was politcal, but the wheels of polities 
‘were being driven by forces generated by ircconeilabe religious an political 
dlssions. Almost exaclythrce months late, Jiaah formulated his "Fourteen 
Points" which may have been maturing in his mind since the Caleuta 
ferment. This was a set of propositions severally and colleevely emanating 
fiom the various Muslim partes furnishing a cational basis for another 
approach to intercommunal consensus. These "Points" appear to lay down 
‘constitutional fundamentals. Thee basic purpose is to preserve and protect 


“Muslim identity. This ean be easy shown by the following: Point 7: “ull 
religious Uber, that i, bert of belie, worship, observances, association 
and education, should be granted to all communities” (A majority will have 
its way in all such matters anyhow. Coming from a minosity it locates the 
spor where the shoe pinches) Point 12: "The constitution should embody 
aalequate safeguards for the protection of Muslim religion, culture and 
personal law, and promotion of Muslim education, language .. . Muslim 
chariable institutions, and for thee due share in grants-in-aid given by the 
State and by self governing bodies” Point 8 was more comprehensive but 
less speciic. Ie empowered three-fourths majority of membership of any 
‘community ip an elective body to withhold measures judged "injurious" 10 
its own interests, The recognisable purpose of the constitutional provisions 
‘was 1o secure cultural ends, 

“The political climate was not helpful The majority sepresentaives 
lismissed the "Fourteen Points" as a bunch of exteavagan, even wild aims 
"The crscism was unfaie. Jinnah had broken no fesh ground, He was only 
acting asthe spokesman of the general will, Afer this fresh disappointment, 
the protection of communal way of life became integral to every sebeme 
advanced on behalf of the Muslims to secure an equitable deal in a fee India, 
At the Round Table Confetences held in London (1930 and 1931) Jinoah 
‘was a fervent advocate of ladian independence; he was equally emphaiie that 
this would remain a mere dream in the absence of Hindu-Muslin unity. The 
Hindu members of the Conference assumed that a constitutional framework 
could be completed be-fore atending to the problem of minoriy sights, 
Jinnah stony questioned the justice of this appeoach, "I tell my fiends here 

that there isa grave apprehension inthe minds of Muslim delegates 

thae if you go on participating in the structure right up to the eoof, and 
‘when everything s complete, this constant assurance chat. the Communal 
{question must be settled . - may recede into the background to such an 
fextent chat we might have finding. . agtinst us excparte almost.” The 
Imajorty representatives rejected this onder of priories, insisting on 
"scquistion before distabution”. ‘These divergent premises ruled out the 
likelhood of a setlement 

In these and subsequent discussions, Jinnah proved an unvelding 
‘opponent ofthe Federal pur ofthe constitutional scheme improvised by the 
Brush government of the day as it lacked every asibute of a workable and 
‘worthwhile union. At he sime time, Iqbal had independently concluded thae 





the new constitution (popularly known asthe Act of 1935) would placate the 
Hindus and ukimately stike atthe roots of Muslim sola, in spite of an 
imposing asay of "sufeguanls" forthe minorities with which i was loaded 
“The provincial part of the constitution, which had given a measure of 
autonomy to the federal nits, was less controversial and easier to operate Te 
‘was pot on Wal in 1937. Held eater inthe yea, the elections to the newly 
consiuted provincial legislatures gave a landslide victory 10 the Indian 
National Congress. When called upon to assume office the Congeess 
patliamentatians adopted a coercive demeanour cowards the Beitsh 
governors demanding a hand in running their governments. The 
‘constitutional guarantees foe the minorities proved ineffective confirming the 
fendemie Muslim apprchensions about the future, and bringing out, a the 
‘ame me, the close interdependence between pola! power and cull 
survival, Elected Muslin representatives were excluded from power on 
grounds that would sound convincing ia a manute paiamentary democracy 
lke that of Britain, bur wete hardly valid under Indian conditions. Muslim 
culture was the fis target of majority assault. The operation suppression was 
‘occasionally veiled. More often it was diect and frontal. A well-known song, 
fiom a noted work of Benga fiction was deered the national anthem. The 
Muslims took a strong exception ta the decision as its author wis an 
unabashed revivalist whose primary object was to whip up Hindu fecling of 
hostility and contempt against the Muslims. An educational scheme direct) 
leading 1 the Hindusaion of society was enfored inthe face of a voeal and 
vigorous Musi opposition. Branded as an alien impor, Ualu, the language 
‘of Indian Musing, wis dislodged fiom its position as the Jingu france of 
fnonern India. These and other disriminatory measures came in quick 
succession, Muslim dissent was either ignored of overuled as "vexacious” 
and "fivolous". This left dhe Muslim minority io dhe larger pare of India 
‘exposed with no hope of redeess or redemption, With cultural (and 
eventually allsound) annihilation staring them in the face, the Muslims 
hastened to close ther ranks as the only condition of dheir continued group 
‘existence. The circumstances that pulled Jinnah out of etrement and placed 
him at the helm were unprecedented ia the annals of British aule inthe 
subcontinent. 
‘ot this point (1937) began the duel berween the ro major political 
partes, the Congress and the League, and hie leaders thar ended in the 
‘parte of the Bitish and the division of the subcontinent. The compelling 





and exceptional circumstances of the situation tuined the consttuionalis 
‘and patamentaian Jinnah into a mass leader almost overnight. He became 
the idol of the Muslins for his "courage and candour and fidelity 
fundamentals". ln him they discovered thei natural leader, nay, thei savious. 
‘Checrfully he submited to restraints and responsibilities inherent in this role 
He adopted the traditional Indian Muslin dress and began to addeess mass 
‘meetings in the Urdu language over whieh his mastery was far feom 
complete. In spite of his halting spesch he was heaed with feelings of 
profound deference. This phase f his polities brought him ino close touch 
with poet and seer, Iqbal: while the later had unbounded admiration fot 
Jinnah’s stengih of eoavieions and upright dealings, the ew had lately 
found themselves in the opposing wings of the divided Muslim League 
From his death-bed the philosopher made a spontaneous response to the 
leader's eal and aged to filla provincial party offic under him. Oa 21 June 
1937, he wrote to Jinwah that "the only way to a peaceful India‘is a 
redistribution of the countey on the lines of rica, religious and linguistic 
nities". In an caer communication dated 28 May 1957, he had stressed 
tat the enforcement and development of the Shariat of Islam is impossible 
fn this countey without a free Muslim state or states" Jawahaelal Neu had 
sharply denied the existence of minorities and desided the symbols of thei 
‘ultre. Ighal’s texetion to these postulates was summarised in another Iter, 
dated 20 Mareh 1987: "Ii absolutely necessary «tell he world both inside 
and outside Fadia that the economic problem is aot the only problem in the 
‘country. From the Muslim point of view the cukural problem is of much 
{greater consequence to most Muslims” Jinnah must have applied his precise 
land penetating mind to this thesis in the light of his long experience and the 
Alismal facts of the rapidly worsening potieal scene. Quite a few of Jnnal’s 
ppublic utterances duting this period bear an unmistaable imprint of the 
philosopher's thinking and viewpoint. Towards the end of 1938, he nally 
fealsed that the social and culturdl barsees separating the two major 
‘communities would not collapse under the levelling pressure exerted by a 
‘common “democratic” coasitution. He tld the Muslin League gathering a 
Patna (December 1938) that “have no hesitation in saying that it is 
Gandhi... who is tuning dhe Congres into aa instrument forthe tevval of 
Hinduison |. and he is ublizing the Congress futher this objeet” In this 
very context he had observed a few moments casi tha "the Congress is 
determined, absolutely determined, to crush all other communities and 

















cultures in this county". Theoughout the next year he was speaking in the 
‘ame striin. After the passage of the Lahore Resolution (23 March 1940) his 
language ws fitmer and uneompounded. Talking eo an American journalist 
fon | July 1942, be elaborated, once mote, the thesis of his Lahore speech 
“Stuting: "The difference berween the Hindus and Muslims is deep-rooted and 
incradiable, We are a nation with our own distinctive ‘cukure and 
viliztion, language and lteraure, att and architecture, names and 
‘nomenclature, sense of values and proportion, legal lws and moral cedes, 
feustoms and calender, history and teadiions, aptitudes and ambitions. ia 
short we have our distinctive outlook on life" These were the grounds on 
which he continued wo justify dhe demand for a Muslim boreland. The 
spinal contentment of the people was of greater moment to him than 
‘terial affluence achievable under unwanted domination. When a press 
cortespondent ted t east doubts on the economic viability af the proposed 
‘state of Pasta. he replied that he was aot at all worted about the alleged 
poverty of the land and indgence of ies people; it was a matter of gratitude 
that Pakistanis would enjoy the blessings of fcedom and keep up thee self 
respect. Moreover, ia his way of thinking, the creation of Pakistan was aot an 
cad in itself, t would come into existence a8 a state with a mission, In his 
‘message isued tothe Frontier Muslim Students” Federation he indicated the 
‘case of dieetion: "Pakistan not only means fecedom and independence, but 
the Muslim ideology, which as to be preserved, which has come to us a8 2 
precious gift and teasute and which, we hope, othets will share with us." 

UUimatey itis the genius of the people that would furnish the motive 
force behind the system envisaged by him and this had to be saved a all 
costs. "The vital contest in which we ate engaged," he told a guhering of the 
Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation on 2 March 1941, "Is aot only for 
‘material gain but also for dhe very existence of the soul of the Muslin nation, 
Hence I have std often that its. nota matter of bargaining... If we lose 
inthe struggle all is lost. Let our motto be, as the . proverb says: Money is 
lost nothing is lose; courage is lost much is lst; honour is lost most is lst 
sols lst lis ose” 

“To sum up spinal and cultural homogencity wis an over-emphasised 
ingredient of nationalism as it developed on this sub-continent. Both Hinds 
and Muslim sationalsms were primarily culuee-based and setained this 
character thoughout. The developments that followed the partion of 
Bengal (1905) gave a deep scligious complesion to Hinda saionalism. 











Gandhi weot furer. Confessing that every Ste of his being was Hindu, he 
Irought such concepts a8 “inner voice” and "inwaed igh" into polities that 
hordered on the elusive and the itvational. The initially liberal and 
constitutional Muslim nationalism crumbled before the onslaught of the 
hilar movement with is pan-Islamist propensities. The eelations berween 
the Hindu and Muslim sationabisms were relaxed fora while, bu the two 
‘were ranged in an untelenting state of confrontation after 1922. The political 
and cultural dscords of the day represented the ‘wo sides of same coin. 
‘Gandhi himself had declated in 1925 thatthe problem of cow-protection wis 
as important asthe isue of Indian independence, 

“There is ample evidence to show that the Quaid-i Azam acted as an 
independent spokesman of the Muslin community from the very begining 
‘of his publie career. though his innate aloofness and elistatudes created 
the legend that he was eemote ftom his community. This is an excessive 
‘immplifeation, On important questions he followed the communiy line, In 
spite of his personal disapproval of separate representation, he did not press 
Is iews because his tas in join electorate was not shared bythe generality 
‘of Muslims. Simlay, in eleasing the eesolation on the Fourteen Points be 
‘was careful 1 point cut tat the draft represented not his personal views but 
the messute of communal agreement. The fact that he never set himself up 
against the Muslin community would party explain the spontaneity with 
which his leadership was accepted and acclaimed. His motto "Uniy, Faith 
and Discipline” commandad instinctive assent asi appented to hak hack 
the ways of early Islam. Ie is true that he did no speak the language of the 
cultists of today. Bue whereas his later polities was plainly ealtuse- 
Snspized, his eatce polities was dsceeniblyeulture-orented. 


IQBAL’S RELATION WITH THE BRITISH 
IMPERIAL POWER 


hats relation with dhe British Imperial Power in India was characterised 
by perennial fiction and conflict. He was deeply conscious of his own 
and his nation’s position as enslaved people,” yet he had the aerve to 
Took staight into the eyes ofthe representatives of the British Rl 


Almost at the outset of his earcer be came int direct confit with the 
highest poitealaushosy, the redoubtable Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, 

In 1903, lgbal’s elder brother Shaikh Ata Muhammad, then wosking 2s 
‘Sul-Divisional Officer inthe Department of Miltary Works at Queta, wis 
involved in a etiminal plot by his professional adversaries. The charges 
feamed against him were eatitely fake. Apprehending that Shaikh Ata 
Muhammad would be judged unfily, ghal addressed a forceful eter 
Tord Curzon, seting ot the fats of the ease in detail The Viceroy ordesed 
4 prompt reinvestigation ofthe cas, at the end of which the charge sheet 
‘against Shaikh Ata Mubammad was withdeawn,” 

Apart from the Viceroy, Ighal's relationship with the tadin Civil 
Serve, the see fame ofthe Bish Empite in Inia, was none too happy 

In is specehes on the Door of the Punjab Legislative Assembly during 
the 1929-30 Sessions Iqbal ewice” made some provocative suggestions to 
feu the vested interests of the bureaucracy. The bureauesatic elite, 
‘composed mainly of the British, drew enormous saates allowances which, 
‘oupled with spacious housing falities, servants, furloughs, pensions and 
grates, gave them a much higher stndaed of living than any other 
comparable class of buccaueracy in the word. Referring 10 this, Igbal 
categorically stated in dhe Counc "We spend much more than any other 
‘country in the world on the present system of ad-ministation, ... We pay 
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‘much more than our revenues justify." He informed the house that "Thete 
arc to my mind only thee alternatives open to the people ofthis province — 
tither have the present system with all its ugly daughters, such as deficit 
budgets, communal bickerings,strving millions, debt and unemployment ot 
do away with the present sjsem soot and branch, of retain the fon of the 
present system and secure the power to pay less for i. These 8 no other 
alternative. This system must come 10 an end if you want to live a 
‘comfortable life”” The list sentences of the quoted excerpt implied large 
feats in the emoluments and fueliies enjoyed by the eiil service. Not 
unnaturally the statement drew a strong protest from the British oficial 
‘members of the house and the feudal-bureaucraic establishment dismissed 
Igha’s suggestions out of hand. 

During the Round Table Conference also there was a latent current of 
hostility between Iqbal and Britshers. Igbal proposed to his fellow Muslin 
delegates to the Round Table Conference that the British government should 
he advised to accept Provincial Autonomy befote the introduction of the 
principle of Central responsibilty in the Government of Inda. In the 
‘pinion of Igal, without the consoldation of Provincial Autonomy a federal 
‘onatitution could not function in India, Accepting Ighal’s view the Muslim 
Delegation resolved on 15 November 1931 not to participate in the 
lseussions of the Federal Seructure Committee 

Ina surprise move, disregarding its eater decision, che Muslim 
Delegation di participate in the Federal Committee on 26 November and 
consented t0 the simultaneous introduction of Provincial Autonomy and 
‘Central Responsbiy 

gba! blamed the British policians for thi somersaule of the Musin 
Delegation. In biter tones Iqbal commented: "The Muslim spokesmen were 
Iadly- advised by certain English poliians in ececting the immediate 
intexduction of responsible Government inthe peovinees af Brish lai.” 

“Two yeats after the publication ofthe Sarat of th Sef (1924 an English 
teanslation of Arar’ Kiudi by Reyaold A. Nicholson of Cambsdge 
Universi, the British Government, recognising his scholaship and poetic 
talent, knighted Iqbal 


oe 


Ighal didnot seek this honour and ic eame to ian unsolicited. In this he 
was an exception because his other contemporates, Mian Fazli Hussain, 
Sikandar Hayat Khan and Shaikh Abdul Qui, had earned their Knighthood 
by sterling service to the colonial power. 

Fash Hussaias and Sikandar Hayat's entre career was spent in the 
service of the Bish rle.The apathy which existed between Iqbal and these 
vo gentlemen was mainly aesburable to this eause 

"The hostility between Iqbal and the British eulrs is well portrayed by 
Avim Hussain, Fazhi Husai’s son, 

Dn the auchorty of his father’s dases, Aim Hussain tells us 
"In 1924 Fash Husain urged Ser Maleles Haley to rise Taba othe Bench, 
tut wile dhe ate wnt under consideration Dr, Il alienated the sympathieg 
‘of alfcl ly unsere coticam of the Gaverament. On bis [gal 
‘etum to Ina (Bom the Roun Table Conference), he scverey erie the 
‘work of the Muslim Delegation  xcam grey resented bythe Serctary of 
Sate beease it belted the pceings ofthe Conference” 





“The Viceroy was abo appropriately angry and only reluctany agreed 10 
send Iga to the Round Table Conference. "While the Conference was in 
progres” writes Azim Hussain, "he [Iqbal] re-signed and retuned to India, 
‘nd denounced the British Government in the strongest possible tems in his 
laddress to the Muslim League at Allahbad."™ Not surprisingly, therefore, the 
Viceroy refused to appoint Iqbal as member of the Public. Service 
‘Commission or as Agent of India to South Afica 

tis inconceivable that Iybal could ever have come to tems with British 
rulers, He regarded slavery as the greatest misfortune that could befall man, 
‘while fee man in his eyes wasaMliving miracle in iene" 
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A STUDY OF LOCKE’S ATTACK ON 
INNATE KNOWLEDGE IN COMPARISON 
TO DESCARTES AND LEIBNIZ 


Theoretical innate knowledge with refereace to Descartes who was the 
ppaton of innate idea theory in modern classical philosophy ; and 
Leibais’s evaluation of Locke's challenge 10 the theory of innate 
‘knowledge. 1 shall omit in this paper Locke's arguments against innate 

pctieal knowledge and Leibna’s answer to him in order to bring my 

present study within seasonable bounds. However, 1 believe that the 

Arguments Locke advances agains mate practical knee aod Leibna’s reply 

to them aze in substance more of less the same a8 they have advanced with 

regard to innate theoretieal knowledge. 


he scape of this eseay is restricted to a study of Locke’ attack on 


As an bit of Descartes, who defined all thought 
terms of ideas, Lacke chooses the "aew way of keas" 
knowledge and ruth All internal and external expediences of man are known 
to him in terms of ideas" "Ideas," therefore, ate the media through which 
man kaows himself, other people, extemal world, and God. Lacke denies all 
direc approach to fealty. The treasure of knowledge and truth is open to 
‘man by way of "ideas". In the Essay™ Locke occupies himself with the task 
‘of defining the origin, extent and cettity of all knowledge. Tracing the 
origin of ll owledge, Locke decates expetience asthe source and fountain 
fof all knowledge. The human mind is Hke a tabula tasa which comes 0 be 
furnished with "ideas" it drives from experience, Man has a double sousce 
‘of experience. When his mind is employed about external sensible object, i 
‘comes to be furnished with ideas of sensation; when iis employed about is 
‘own operation, i gets ideas of reflection These two kinds of ideas cover 
the whole range of man’s experience and ate the limits of his knowledge. In 





and experience in 
the easest way 10 
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Book Il, Chap, Sec. 8 of the Essay," Locke cms that out mind comes 
he furnished with ideas of sensation prior tothe ideas of reflection, The later 
require greater attention and maturity and ate, therefore, late in experience 
than ideas of sensation. Considering expericace as the whole range of 
knowledge, Locks declares that thee are no "innate ideas". All ideas are 
acguited theough experience, Locke's denial af innate ideas has le toa peat 
‘ontzoversy in philosophical cieles as 19 what Locke means by Winnate ideas” 
‘when he denis them, and what he means by "experience" when he affirms i 
asthe whole and sole of knowledge. Or, in other words, what itis that he is 
denying when he denies innate kaowledge, Locke's atack is aot dsceted 
‘mainly towards Deseartes who was the patron of innate idea theory in 
modern classical philosophy, for Locke most of the time denis those innate 
principles or axioms chat were supplied by Scholasties to be the foundation 
‘of all owledge. Locke was deadly against such deductive knowledge as wis 
Ised upon unquestionable axioms or maxims, and fist principles, Locke 
viewed “such ntaxims is only general principles arrived at through 
abstractions and generalisations. However, the seape of this paper is limited 
to an analysis of his arguments in so far as they affected Descartes” position, 
and Leiba’ reply wo them. 

In Mediation Ik” Descartes classifies all ideas unde three heads: (1) 
innate ideas; 2) adventiious ideas, 3) ideas invented bythe mind of ideas of 
imagination, 

Descartes ‘eriteria of tue and false ideas are their “clearness” and 
distinctness". OF all ides, the ideas of "God” and of Yonesell” ate the most 
‘leatand "dstinee” ideas. Tracing the origin of these ideas, Descartes 
declares them as innate. By inva itkas Dewars andestands such ideas whose 
rosie within me is at cased by mp and ean by no metal aan gtd of 
‘hn The eause ofall innate Wess is God. Ia Meditation 11 he writes: "All 
lear and distinct awareness is undoubtedly something it eannor owe is 
‘origin to nothing and must of accessty have God sits author." 

Here i is important to find out what is Descartes’ meaning when be 
traces the source ofall eas in God. Docs he mean to say that God has 
‘engraved on our mind, a t wer, the full-blown ideas such that in our act of 
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knowing we simply make use of them? Or is there aay other meaning of their 
heing innate? When we analyse Deseartes' meaning with respect 1 different 
nds of ideas thar are innate, we find that by innateness Descartes 
understands diferent things in different contexts, When he talks about the 
{dea of God as innate, he seems to imply that the idea of God is some-thing 
given w us, ors prscat in our minds, in its full-blown form so tha a denial 
fof the presence of such an idea will be a white ie. We all have this idea 
Within is, which we perceive instantly alongwith the ideas of our own selves 

My awareness of myself as imperfect is an awareness of an absolute 
perfection (God) somewhere out of myself. This i a universal idea then, 
‘which, to speak the tru, we must all affirm. Is also a necessity ea in the 
sense that denial of would amount to the denial of the idea af one's own 
self, which is another necessary idea ia dhe sense thatthe very act of denials 
an alficmation of it. 

"To prove thatthe idea of God is innate within me and not in-vested by 
‘ny mind or presented to me by something outside me, Descartes refers t0 
the principle known by natural light: that, cause must contain the effect 
citherfoemally or eminenly. I, he argues can nether be the formal cause not 
‘eminent cause of the "idea of myself comprehending the Wea of God as a 
perfect being.” for, in order to be the cause, I shall have to be ether as 
perfect 35 my "idea of God,” oF more perfect: Lam acither of these, Lam 
father aware of myself as an imperfect being, and as such cannot invent the 
idea of a perfect being. For if 1 could, 1 would have imparted all possible 
perfection to myself. Nor can the extemal objects be the cause ofthe idea of 
‘God, for none of them coatsin perfection and therefore cannot he the 
formal or eminent cause of this idea. My idea of God is, therefore, eaused by 
‘nothing other than God Hinslf, and is innate in this sense. 

‘As for my idea of myself it's also innate. By innateness Deseartes here 
understands something different. My idea of my-slf i innate in the sense 
thac I become aware of it by "natural light. In the very est act of reflection 
Thecome aware of myself a a thinking being and come to have a"eleat” and 

distinct” idea of myself. This is also a mrs idea in the sense that whoever 
‘makes a mental excise and pays attention to his thought becomes avare of 
himself. 1s necessary inthe sense that every act of efletion afiems vo each 
‘one of us that he i a thinking being, and thus each one of us comes to have 
‘lea and distinct idea of himsel, But what i the orgin of this ides? Or, in 
‘ther words, who isthe auchor of this idea of myself within me? Descartes’ 








answer seems to be that the cause of the “idea of mysell™ within me is 
‘myself, for each time I relece I become aware of myself as the cause oF 
author of this idea, of in other words, when, aftr purging my mind ofall 
prejudices I telet, I perceive myself a che cause ofthe idea of myself. What 
Descartes peshaps meant by considering "myself the cause of the idea of 
"myselt”is thar my frst act of relletion affirms, on the one hand, my own 
existence and, on the other hand, 7 evitowe athe cae ofthe ida of mse 
However, Descartes was not himelf sure of the cause of the idea of one's 
‘own being. He aowhere explicidy discusses this issue. In Mediation IV be 
‘makes a general remark that the cause ofall innate ideas is God. But the 
‘question stl persists: is God the euse ofthe idea of myself in me i its ally 
formulated form? Descartes’ language is here Quetuaing. Though he makes a 
‘general cematk that God is the eause of all innate ides, in this contest he 
‘cans o say that God has endowed us with "natural ight” which ia faculty 
though which we are able to arrive at "eleao” and "distinct" ideas of 
‘ourselves, of God and of other things. An innate ia of ons own selfs an 
idea which is perfec "clear" and "distinc," because itis perceived by 
tural light”. "The innate idea of "mysell” hete is aot giv, inured, oF 
cngeaved oa my mind, bu itis something which the “natural bt” makes 
evident 10 me in the fist act of mediation. But, is God needed to validate 
Iny ideas of myselP Does not Descartes’ claim that ce idea of mysell is the 
First intuition within me of a rut, and that ts nt possible for me to doubt 
‘my own exstene, since the more I doubs, the mote evident it becomes that 
Texise as a doubting being? This idea of myself asa "thinking being,” then, is 
an idea such as which Tean never purge from my mind. can doubt the 
‘whole universe with alts plry and beauty, but Lean by no effort doubt the 
truth ofthe idea of mysell. ven a Deus Deaptr cannot make me doube my 
‘own eaistenee. Tis, then, an idea so "clear" and "distinct" that Lean have 
‘no occasion for doubting it Is innate, then, in very unique sense, Ii an 
awareness of myself, my being, my ovin existence without whieh I would 
‘cease t be. I cannot doubt myself as the author of this ida. Now, this isa 
very confusing position. Descartes normally believes that all ideas are innate 
by vite of God being thet author. But in case of my idea of myself, the 
author seems to be undoubtedly myself and not God. Descartes aowhese 
lanes this ambiguity 

As for the ideas of sensible objects, again, so long as they ate mere 
perceptions they do noe convey aay kncledge tothe mind. But our minds 








are capable of having "clea! and "distinct" ideas of them, through the 

and an eternally veracious God ensuses that whenever Ihave 
cleat" and "distinc idea of anything: the idea so long as iis "eleae" and 
distinct” cannot be false; and there must exist something ia the external 
‘world which i the cause of the idea. The immediate causes, therefore, ofthe 
ideas (aot perceptions) of sensible objects as extended beings are those 
pphysleal objects outside me of whic they ae ideas. Bur these ideas age innate 
Jn the sense that they ate presented 10 me by "natal ight" which isa faculty 
fof cleat and distinct perception (satonal apprchension) endowed 10 me by 
‘God, The clear and distinct ideas of «sensible object, then, ate not given 10 
‘me in the sense of being engraved or iscbed on ty mind: in thee Fully 
formulated forms, they are innate in che sense of my potentiality of knowing 
them by the "natural ight chough an immense vasety of such adventitious 
ideas may never become a pact of my thoughts 

All ideas for Deseartes, then, ate inmate, from the simple idea of may own 
self, tothe idea of God, and complex ideas of a vast of things. 

Here itis important to note that, though Descartes regarded all ideas as 
Jnnat, he uses the teem “inane” in diferent senses i different contexts. The 
idea of God is innate in the sense that i is present in the min in is fully 
formulated form, and is revealed to the mind a soon as mind becomes aware 

fs imperfection. Ie is an idea, then, which is what Locke would eal 
something that soul brings with isl”. The idea of myself s innate in the 
sense of being selevideat 19 me as a necessary tru The ideas of physical 
“objects as extended substances are innate in the sense of being "clear" and 
"alstinet” idea whose truth is qualified by an eterally veracious God. 
However, despite these different shades of meaning of innateness, Descartes 
writes in his Nos Aint 1 Prgnomme” and in his leer addressed to 
Merseane, and at many other places, that by ingateness he means nothing 
‘other than the faculty of thinking ise ll ideas are innate, they in the sense 
thae the mind has the eapacity 10 formulate them, dhough it may actualy 
‘never Formate them, 

Locke in Book I of the Essay" denies all innate ideas and principles 
whether theoretical of practical. All knowledge, acconding to Locke, 
derived from sspwriome. Expetience, then, is the whole and sole of aur 
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knowledge. Human mind is like a fabule nate on which impressions are 
‘imprinted as a tesult of experience. As stated hefore, Locke's polemie agsinst 
‘nat ideas is nor specially dsccted towards Deseartes, However, Locke was 
fully familar with Deseares' philosophical postion and was an heir of Des- 
‘aries in so fa as his "new Way of ideas" i concemed, One can safely say 
that Descartes theory of innate ideas must have been in is mind when he 
atticked innate ideas and principles. Before examining Locke's attack on 
Jnnate teas, itis important to specifeally lay dawn the meaning ofthe terms 
"dea" as ts used by Deseastes and Locke, 

Descartes uses the tem “idea” in thee sense: (idea is used to stand 
for a sensible impression; (2) idea signifies an immediate intuitive 
apptchension of something: (3) idea is used to denote a mental concept 
‘When Descartes tls of innate ideas, by ideas in this contest e understands 
the intitve apprchension of something. The ieas, impressions or images 
produced by body on our minds do aot ply aay part ia Descartes! 
epistemolog These ideas or impressions ae forthwith rejected by Deseates 
1 confused perceptions that obscure our thoughts and have no foundation 
Jn seat. Those ideas, thea, that ate known by intellectual intuition form all 
the data of our knowledge. 

Locke, who is proud of his “aew way of ideas," gives a completely 
diferent scheme of knowledge. Locke defines an idea as "whatsoever isthe 
“object of understanding when a man thinks", He classifies all wleas as (2) 
ideas of sensation and () ideas of reflection. The former are impressions 
limprinted on the mind in ts immediate relation with sensible objects. The 
laut age impressions received by the mind when the mind i employed about 
itself. These ate simple ideas of which, when combined together in different 
‘ways, our mind comes 10 have complex ideas. The whole of our expevience 
comprises these ideas. Locke rejects the possibilty of any other source of 
Knowledge. “All knowledge for Locke is derived from experience. 
“Experience” is the general term that covets imense varity of Meas. In 
view of Locke's notion of ideas, knowledge and experience, let us see how 
farhisanack on innate ideas affects Descartes’ postion, 

Tn the very beginning of Chap. 1, Book 1 ofthe Essay, Locke remarks 
"te is an established opinion amongst some men chat there ate in the 
understanding cern innate principles; some primary notions, chatacters, as 
J were, stamped upon the mind of man, which the soul eceves in its Very 





beginning and beings into the world with i." As he proceeds, he writes: “Ie 
‘would be sufficient to convince unprejudiced seaders of the flsiness of this 
‘proposidon, if | should only show (as I hope I shall doin the following part 
fof the discourse) how men, barely by the use oftheir natural facuies, may 
tain wall knowledge they have Without the help of innate impressions, and 
‘may arrive at certainty without any’ sueh original aodons of priniples 

‘With these remarks, Locke proceeds to exatnine and erie all innate 
ideas, notions of principles whether theoretical of practical. Before we 
procced 1 examine Locke's anguments against innate ideas, itis important vo 
‘note that Locke considers inate ideas and principles as if they ate "stamped 
upon the minds of men," or which “the soul receives in ts very beginning 
and brings into the world with it". Now, this is not the meaning of innate 
ideas and principles as held by the exponents of innate knowledge theory. No 
‘one ever held char innate ideas and principles ate as if "stamped upon the 
‘mind. Locke is misled by his metaphor alas rae which he uses for mind 
‘on whieh, as ie were, impressions ate imprinted, There is no denving the face 
thae the function of the mind begins when it eonies into contact with the 
cexternal world, This is also true that all knowledge hegins with experience, 
But, what does it matter? Is aot experience a co-ordinated function of the 
‘mind and the external workl? Locke's language seems to imply that in the 
reception of the dita of knowledge, mind i passive 10 the extent of not 
functioning at al. But Locke eannot give any evidence o it fom experience. 

Locke commits another eror when he claims to show to his opponents 
thae "how men barely by theie use of natural faculties may attain co all 
Inowledge they have, without the help of any inaate principle" This 
statement of Locke's is based upon a complete misunderstanding of the 
ature of innate idea and principe dheory. No signifiant philosopher except 
some old Plaoaists and Scholastics, have ever meant by innate ideas oF 
principles certain notions or propositions which ate given ready-made atthe 
Iheth of a child. Tile exponents of innate idea theory have aot made any 
greater claim than that these ess and principles constitute the framework of 
‘out mind which, in its contact with the external world, ields knowledge 5 oF 
thae we all discover certain ideas and principles within us 36 necessary tru, 
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which form the bass ofall our knowledge. However, Locke's atack nced not 
he supposed as umowing stones ia the vacuum. It definily hues the 
position of Descartes with regard to his idea of God, As for the other innate 
Ideas, Descartes traces them 10 the faculty of reason of, what be alls, the 
"naniral ight,” but le seems to believe thatthe iden of God is presen in our 
‘mind in its fully formulated form and is yelled to the min in its fs sesious 
act of meditation, Descartes even searches forthe cause of the idea of God 
(whieh is the same as idea of an absolury perfect Being) and gives 
arguments to prove that the cause of this Wea within us in its fully 
formulated form is God Himself eis innate, then, ia the sense of being 
actually given 10 us by God in is flly formulated fom, of, what Locke 
‘would say, "the soul eeceves in is very heginning and brings into the wood 
with i. However, with the sole exception of Descartes’ alea of God) all 
other innate ideas are regarded by Descartes and others as certin notions 
fand principles that the mind comes to atin through its use of natural 
facalies oF reason. Leibniz specially emphasises this point in his reply 0 
ocke ia his Nav Fugy. He Writes: "When it stead tha innate notions are 
Jmplicdy in the mind, this must simply mean that ie has dhe facalty of 
knowing thea." 

‘Locke, with the above-mentioned misunderstanding about the nature of 
Jnnate ideas, advances a number of arguments against the theory of innate 
ideas and principles. 

[Locke's first charge against the exponents of innate idea theory i that 
they consider these ideas and principles as wnvwsal and as those "ibat are 
‘constant impressions which some of men ceive in thee frst eginning and 
‘whic they bring ino the world with them as necessarily and really as they do 
any of thee faculties" 

‘As for the second part of the charge that these ideas ate considered as 
Irought by the souls atthe time of thei birch alongwith other faculties, we 
have already seen that the exponeats of innate idea theory never seriously 
‘cant tha (with the sole exception of Descartes innate idea of God which is 
innate in the sense of being logically necessary along with ous ideas of our 
‘own selves), Leibniz totally rejects this view and clarifies chat by innate ideas 
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and principles is meant the fculty of kaowing them or she faculty of finding 
them in itself and a disposition to approve them when i thinks of them a 
should 

As for Locke's charge that dhe upholders of innate idea theory rege 
some speculative and practical priniples univers this is tue of Descartes 
‘0 fa s ides of God and of oneself ate concerned. As for other clear and 
dlsinet ideas (adventitious ideas), Descartes regards them innate but not 
‘necessary of universal, However, the masim to which Locke refers, namely, 
‘what is and i impossible For it aot to he" was certainly regarded by Stoics 
and Scholastics a8 universal Bur this and some other maxims were 
considered only as selfevident principles with do not require any proot 
Locke also approves of self-evident knowledge, in view of which its unfair 
for him to criticise others. Locke's argument that this and such other 
principles are not innate since not known t culdren and idiots has no force. 
For, as Leibniz has pointed out, universality is no criterion of innateness. 
Particulae principles depend upon general principles which are necessary and 
which constitute the basis of our knowledge but are known after some 
Iabout. Thy ate present in all of us atthe famework of our knowledge (and 
arc universal in this sease only), but we may not necessarily know them 
explicitly. They are implicit in out minds, which means thar tbe mind has 2 
faculty of knowing them; it has a faculty of finding dhem in itself and a 
disposition to approve them, Locke's argument is based upon the 
{assumption that "ao proposition can he said be in the mind, which i 
‘never jet knows, which it was never yet conscious of" This isa toully false 
claim Which bas no psyehologieal basis. Everybody knows that there ate a 
‘number of ideas and prineiples in his mind of which he is not all the time 
‘conscious, but which are stored in is memory. lathe same way there area 
‘number of truths which our minds are capable of discovering, but which 
every mind does not actualy discover. 

Teibnir rejects Locke's can thatthe inaate wuths, if they ate actually 
Jnnate, should be known to childeen and idiots. Leibniz argues that the 
apperception of that which is in us depends upon attention and otde. 
{Chiclen give more tention tothe ideas of senses, heause their attention 
regulated by their needs. As for idiots, if they ate nor capable of discovering 
these wuths, that does not mean thar these uths are not inate, The idiots 
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lack the ability of knowing and understanding anything asa defect of thie 
‘minds, much in the same way asa blind man eanaot sce a6 a result of a 
defect i his eyes. But that does not stop us fom saying that man is a seeing 
animal Innate principles such as the hw of conteacicion, referred to above, 
fate imple in sand without them no ceasoning is possible, Leibniz argues 
thae there is no identity beoween truths and thought. There are a number of 
tnuths that never become a person's thought. Leibniz goes even father thin 
Descartes in maintaining thar what is innate is nor necessarily known clealy 
and distinctly. Much attention and method is necesary in order to have its 
perception. 

Locke argues that iby inaate eth is meant shat the mind is apable of 
knowing certain ideas without aaa knowing, this amounts to saying that all 
ideas are innate in so a as weal havea feulty to know them, which Locke 
‘ces no aced to deny, but which for Locke is nota meaningful dim. Locke's 
argument does not touch the position of Deseates, chough this rae that 
for Descartes al ideas are innate. Buc when Deseartes cals all idea as innate, 
by Tinnateness” he docs aot understind simpy fay of Anu that is 
capable of yielding euth, when ie comes in contact with the external world, 
By “innateness" he means a anit prypeasty to kaow certain tuths. Nos by 

hese, he understands what Locke understands by an "idea". For 
Locke an "ide is simply an impression or perception oe a r-presenation of 
the objector, ashe put it, "whatsoever isthe object of understanding when a 
‘man thinks.” For Descartes “ides” connotes an ineleetual apprehension, 
an intellectual woth known by the natal ight of reason 

Teibniz citiises Locke for his failure to draw a distinction berween 
ae ofc and tts of rato. By innate tes, Leibaie understands eas of 
reason oF intellectual ideas. Tauths of fact are wuths in a very tlative sense 
and they have no deep basis ia our soul. In the Naw Eis, Leibniz, while 
‘explaining innate ideas as truths of reason, writes 
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Necessary truths ate the basis ofthe tuth of expediace. 

‘Concerning mind's potentiality to yield innate euths Leibniz believes 
thae itis not simply a naked faculty which consists in mere possibilty of 
understanding them ; it a disposition, an aptitude, a perforation which 
determines cu soul and which make; it posible for them to he derived feom 

“Though Leibniz draws a distinction besween truths of eeason and truths 
fof fact and calls the former innate, yet the system of reality he offs 
‘necessitates him to regad all knowledge as inate. Descartes also segards all 
knowledge as innate. An eternally veracious God ensures that 1 att not 
deceived each time I perceive a "clae” and "distinet” idea. Both Descartes 
fd Labniz mainiaia thatthe discovery of innate knowledge requses much 
{nethod and attention and iis ne ust present in the mind ready-made which 
the understanding may make use of whenever necessary, and may also 
recognise tas innate. But, again, Locke questions: does. aot the observation 
fof estenal object of, what Leibniz calls tuths of fact, also requie conscious 
atention of the understanding 

Everyone will grint, says Locke, thatthe principle of contredction, 
‘namely, "what isi, and i is impossible for it not to be" isthe principle of 
Alscovery of the socalled innate tuths or, what Leiba eal, uth of reason, 
Has the mind to discover this truth in onder to discaver further ruth? This 
Prineple is supposed to be the fist principle of all deduetion, From where 
does mind get this principle? ‘To say that reason discovers it (which i the 
Dineiple of discovery of all truth) is begging the question. Locke i right in 
‘iying thatthe laws of thought are the basis ofall deductive reasoning. But 
‘when Descartes says that all ideas are innate, by innate truth he does aot 
lundersand deductive truth, An innate truth is "cleat" and "disinet” idea 
Inown by the Taatual light" of imellecnnl iuition. The penciple of 
contradiction, which is the basis ofall deductive reasoning, i an intitive 
tnuth. Discovery of Descartes docs not mean deduction, but immediate 
intellectual intuition. kn every act of deduction the step from the premise 0 
the conclusion is a new intuition. In this way all know-ledge, according 0 
Deseartes, is both inmitive and deductive. All clear and distinct ideas are 
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Jnnate in the sense of being iatuitively known. Howeves, itis an established 
‘pinion of all rationalists that deduction never iekls any new tcuth, All 
deductive proposiions are analytical, whose conclusions ate aleeady 
‘contained inthe premises. Locke latet on goes to admic thatthe principle of 
‘contradiction is 4 selhevident principle, or an intuitive truth, Alter such 
admission there hardly semains ay distinction beeween Locke and Deseartes 
‘when he called this and such others as innate. 

[Locke nest atgues that chldeen and savages exhibit rational behaviour 
‘much earlier than they come t0 make "use of reason” oF become aware of 
this maxim (Le. "what iss, itis impossible for it aot to be"), and sometimes 
they ever hecome aware of it. But Leibniz argues that university or 
Jmplicc awareness is no criteria of innateness. A tuth may be innate in the 
‘mind without mind’s ever being ate of it, for it may sil be there imply 
25 the guiding principe of ll reasoning. However, Libni’s explanation may 
‘ave Descartes to some exten fom Locke's ata, butt does not work well 
to save Lebnir’s own posidon. For Leibniz, the theory of innate knowledge 
Js based! upon his metaphysical presupposition, samely, all monads ace 
‘windowless, or, whit comes to the same thing, all knowledge is internal 
Leibnir’s metaphysics offers only a deductive system of knowlege according 
to which all knowledge is analydeal. An innate idea in Leibniz can mean 
‘nothing more than an analytical wath, If this 8 so, thea Leibaiz can find m0 
fanswr to Locke's question as to whereftom ceason gets the principle "what 
isis its impossible for it aot to be," which isthe guiding principle ofall 
tational knowledge. When Leibniz clams that i is inate, his claim does noe 
mount to anything mote dhan that it itself an analytical proposition, To 
‘this only 0 beg dhe question, 

Locke next argues that common assent of  masim, as soon as it 
proposed, is no cfiterion of innateness, for if this were the cxiteion of 
Janateness, then agua all piniples must be innate, such as "a squae is nota 
citele” "white is noe black” "twa and wo ate equal to four” ete. And if 
these propositions are innate, the ieas of which they ase composed must 
also be innate, and in this way all ou ideas of colour, sound, ste, te, ust 
flko be innate. Locke is here making iletimate clams, This is true that for 
Descartes all mathematical truths such as "a squate is nota etl” of "wo 
added 10 rvo equals four" ae necessary. Nor would he deny thatthe ideas of 
‘whiel these principles are composed are innate. But this is very different 
From what Locke i chiming. The propositions such as "what is sweet is not 





bine,” "what is eds nr green," ate no ar par wit the propositions such as 


"a square is nota cele,” wo added 10 «wo ate equal 10 fous" The former 
are tuths of experience detived fiom senses, wheress the later ate 
‘mathematical ths; they ae necessary. Deseates, however, eeyatds ideas of 
Figure, duration, number, ete, as innate. But by idea he understands an 
intellectual apprehension or a mental concept and not a perception of a 
particule figute, aumber, ete. Locke is simply taking beaefie of his double 
tse of the tem "idea" which he uses both fora percept or an image and a 
‘concept or an intelectual apprehension, 

Leibniz considers both kinds of propositions as tuths of fact which aze 
arcived a by the application of the necesary principle, namely, "Ais A, cis 
Jmpossible for ie w be aot-A," which sa truth of reason. The ideas of which 
these propositions are composed are also ideas of eason and ate innate. The 
ideas of being, identi, impossibility, ete, are also innate ideas. These 
intellectual ideas which are the source of necessary truth are aot derived feom 
senses, When Locke admits the presence of, what he cal, ulas of reflection, 
he should have no difficuky, says Leibniz, in admiiting the presence in the 
‘mind of ideas of reason which ate independent of experience. Libis does 
‘not sce that Locke's ideas of tellection ase totaly different from Leibniz 
ideas of reason. The former are derived from experience and ate rounded in 
‘experience. Locke has already pointed out that ideas of telecon at late in 
‘experience as compared to ideas of sensation. The ideas of sensation work as 
the ground forthe lates, much inthe same way as Labi’ wuths of reason 
are grounds for rus of fact, 

“Though Locke emphatically denies the presence of any universal of 
Jngate ideas in the mind, and taces all knowledge to experience, yet he 
admits thar everybody immediately perceives ths of cerain propositions 
Such as "a square is nota circle,” "ed is not green” or “what is sweets aot 
bitte", Locke alle these propositions sel-evident. The faculty through 
‘which such truths are immediately perceived is called by Locke intuition, In 
Book IV, Chap. I, See. ofthe Fay” Locke gives an elaborate account of 
intuitive knowledge as distinct from demonsteative knowledge which 
contains a lower degree of ceraingy than itutive knowledge. Locke does not 
‘ec that after his admission of what he calls self-evalent or inwitive 
knowledge it will be difficult for him to distinguish his position from 
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Descartes who also bases all certin knowledge on “cleat” and "distinct" 
perception which comes from the light of reason or, what is the same thing, 
Intuitive appechension. The only difference between Descartes and Lacke is 
that Descartes goes one step further and ells all intiive knowledge innate 
However, by innateness he understands nothing other than the presence of a 
facalty of tue knowledge called "natu light" Gawiive eeason), whose 
ability to render wth is ensured by an eternally veracious God Who is the 
creator of this facuky in me and of everthing else. Locke bases all 
Knowledge on experience. But he does not tell what kind of "dea" this 
intuitive kaowledge is It is certainly not an idea of sensation, for all ideas of 
scasation ae derived from sensible objects, which only imprint impressions 
fon out mind without teling what they ae. It is aot an idea of reflection 
ther, fr ideas of tellection are the result of mind's operation upon itself. I 
‘seems to bea prioti knowledge then which, is over and ahove his "aew way 
‘of ideas" which he claimed cali as the only source of knowledge. 

‘Whatever may he the logical consequences of Lacke’s admission of 
patticulae self-evident principles, Locke firmly adres toi, Locke antepates 
Leibnir’s answer that these pariculae prineipels ate che application of the 
‘more general necesuty principle such as "A is and i is impossible fos it v0 
he aoeA*, Locke makes a publie appeal and pleads that these particular 
principles are known more readily and commonly than the so-called 
‘necessary innate principles. But this argument of Locke's certainly cannot 
stand frm before Leibnia’seeply that dhe necessary innate principles need 
‘not be teal and commonly known, and tari sequires some attention and 
‘method to Tind them out as the ground of particular principles, It is 
interesting to note here the difference between Descartes and Leibniz on the 
‘one hand, and Locke on the other, on the question of self-evident principles. 
Both Descartes and Leibniz maintain chat the self-evident tuths age known 
to be seltevident after some rellection or methods, whereas Locke holds 
thae selFevident knowledge does aot need any attention and method. But 
Locke seems to be confused on this issue. He is aot able to draw a 
dlstineson between (2) a self-evident tush and (2) the kaowledge that a 
certain truth is self-evident. A sel-evident truth may be known readily nd 
without reflection, whereas the knowledge that itis self-evident requites 
‘some reflection and attention. Beside a self-evident truth there may be, a8 
Locke says, some-thing that aceds no proof, but this is something very 
dlferent from the question: what isthe soutee of such knowledge? Locke 


seems ta agsee with Descartes thatthe soutee of such knowledge is intuition 
fr, what Descartes call, "natutal light, Whereas Leibniz strongly holds that 
the sored self-evident principles have their basis in a more general 
‘necessary truth, and the former is only the application of the late, which is 
‘not immediately kaown, 

Locke agiin anticipates Leibniz’ nest objection that the genera 
rnecesery tuths ate implicidy present in the mind without our being 
conscious of them at a given time or at any time. Locke's intepretation of 
Such knowledge is dhat to say chat these ate innate tuts in out mind whieh 
‘are implicit sto say tha the mind is capable of knowing them, and noting 
‘more. And in this sense all principles and demonstrations of mathematics ate 
Jnnate. Leibniz repudiates Locke by adding cht being innate doesnot simply 
‘mean that mind i simply capable of nang thom, dat ao tha 1s capeie of 
nding hein and ata dipaston to appre the 

‘As for Locke's point that children know particular muths much before 
they come to the apprehension of general necessary principles, such a5 the 
law of contadiction. Leiba’ reply that ts not necessary thatthe genet 
‘necessary truths should be known before partials principles. The accesaey 
principles constiute the feamework of mind without which ie will not be 
posible for mind to perceive any particular tru, much in the sme way a8 
‘without legs it not possible fora child 10 walk, but a child may aot kaow 
the specifie function of different muscles and bones of his lps as they help 
him i walking. 

“The main burden of Locke's attack on innate ideas can be summaised 
{in two points (1) that there are no universal principles or ideas in our mind 
fon the basis of which it can be sid that they ate innate; @) there is an 
ldentgy between tuth and thought. Whatever ideas of knowledge mind is 
capable of ataining, it does attain it as a matter of fat ad it exists in the 
Imind as 4 thought or idea Lieniz subjects these wo points of Locke's to a 
destructive eriiciam by establishing (1) universalty is no eiterion of 
fnnateness; @) there is no indent’ berween truth and thought. A large 
amount of our kaowledge is preset within us implicily which forms the 
Ine of cur knowledge of particular tuths. These implicit ideas and 
principles are innate, yet every-body may not be able wo discover them. They 
do aot cease to be innate if they are aot explicily knowin, Leibniz’ ers 
fof Locke follows from his new psychology that (1) 2 lasge part of out 
thoughts is subconscious, 2) knowledge means unfoldment of dhe monad of 


whatever is present in it It is inthis sense that all knowledge for Leibniz x 
Jnnate and analytical 

‘When we recapitulate all the points advanced for or against innate ideas 
by Descartes, Locke and Leibniz, we sill wonder what this controversy is 
about. Why is Lock, who acknowledges man's indebtedness to his fal of 
reason, out 10 tefute the innate idea theory? What are the slave cims of 
[Locke and his opponents concerning this faulty of reason which isthe point 
‘of dispute? If we look deep into the matter we find that both patties glorify 
the fealty of reason, and yet both dispute about its funedon. Descartes 
claims that the function of speculative reason iauitive reason) is 
cenlightcament and undestnding of God-given tras; for Lebniz its 
function is unfoldment and discovery of concealed truth which is within the 
soul. Bu, does this eulgtnnent, unjlient oF discovery of tah requte any 
specitie labour? Both Descartes and Leibniz give a postive answer to the 
question. Descartes’ method suggests the nee af conscious labour for the 
fttinmeat of uth, Leibniz alo emphasises the aced of method and otder 
Locke makes 4 radial departte trom Descartes in maintaining that the 
funedon of reason is not discovery oF unfoldmeat of eth. 1s function 
mainly consist in sing indentation, ming dsinion,cassiatin, judgent 
and asian of data of kaowedge provided by experience ia the form of 
ideas. Kaowledge, then, is a co-ordinated function of data of knowledge 
received from ouside world and from within mind isl. Experience itself s 
‘nothing more than reception by the mind of cern sensations and feelings 
jn a cermin determinate manner. But the question is: are thete any 
seterminate ways of minds acceptance of intemal and extemal dati? Locke 
does 908 specify it; were he 10 do it, much of the misunderstanding 
‘onceming nature of knowledge, whether acquted or innate, would have 
heen catfed. Nor do his opponents expressively ly down the sale of 
experience and external data Were they to clay the coatsbution of sensible 
daa and experience in knowledge, there would have been a fuisly good 
possibly of a compeomise conceraing suture and origin of knowledge 
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‘This is the revised and enlarged edition of the book, previously ented 
Speeches and Statements of Iqbal (under the compile’s pseudonym 
‘Shamloo"), Me Sherwani has taken great pains, aot only in rchecking most 
‘of themateral but also including much fesh materia 


“The hook has been attaetively produced and, compared with prices of books 
‘of simile size, i reasonably price, 


<M, Ashraf Date 


BLA. Dat What Should Then Be Don, O Ppl fhe Fast (lghal's Pas Chi Bayad 
Kanl Ay Agnani Shag) Lahore, lal Academy, 1977. Demy 8.0. xi, 146 
‘pp. Cloth-bound, Re 30.0, 


“This is 4 valuable addition to English translation of Ighal's works by a 
reputed Scholar Me B.A. Da, formerly Dicetor of Igbal Academs, is fully 
qualified for the task which he has accomplished mesitoriously. He has 
provided very useful explanatory notes to each pice whieh go a long way in 
ving the reader much background knowledge. 


<M, Ashaf Dare 


‘GN. Jalbani Life of Shah Walla, Labore: Sh, Mubamoadl Asheaf, 1978 
Demy 80, iv, 92 pp. lndes. Paperback, Rs 





“Though small in volume, the book under review is useful contsbution 10 
Ineratare on Shah Walivllah. In spite, of the author's imitations, the work 
he has done by his writings on Shah Waliullah and by his anslting some 
‘of his classics is quite large 


Acconling to the authorthe information contained in the book “is mainly 
gathered ftom his [Shah Walia) writings" 


Rs 15,00 is bit too high a price fora paperback book of this volume. The 
hook is well printed and produced. 


<M, Ashraf Date 


Islmail A.B. Balogun, Islim Versus Abmadiyyah in Nigeria, Lahore: Sh 
Muhammad Ashea, 1977. Demy 8vo, sil, 122 pp. Rs 17.80. 


“The author, an eatsowhile Ahmad, describes in this hook the cause of his 
discarding Ahmadis, Ie was oa the Sandi Arabian Embassy's blunt zfs in 
10973 1 allow Nigerian Ahmadis to peeform Hajj of January 1974 that he 
started to "welgh the beliefs and practices of the Ahmadis against the widely 
accepted teachings of Islam," finally discovering a "basic congrity berween 
Islam and Ahmadiyyah and also berween Muslims and Ahmadis" Fomy yea n 
active Ahmadi himself, he fle ‘hesiane to put forward the findings. 

venwaly, he offered Talyjia tiara prayer one night when it was hated 
to him to go stghe to his desk and sart writing. An article wis the result 
‘which was published ia a Nigerian paper. This brought many a ejoinder 
feom the Ahmadiyya side. The present book includes this article and others 











that he wrote along with the Ahmadiyya rejoinder, all of which provide 
‘good reading material on the subject. 


<M, Ashiaf Dare 


